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THE PROBLEM OF WORLD 
GOVERNMENT" 


By JACQUES MARITAIN 


I. THe ALTERNATIVE 


to Think About War and Peace, in which he advocated in a 

convincing manner World Government as the only means 
of ensuring peace. This book was written just on the eve 
of what is now called the atomic age—which is a proof that 
philosophers do not need to be stimulated by the atomic bomb 
in order to think. Yet the advent of the atomic bomb is a 
strong invitation to think, directed both to States, which having 
no soul of their own find it a harder matter to think than do 
mechanical brains, and to peoples, who as long as they are not 
atomized still have human brains. 

The problem of World Government—I would prefer to say, 
of a genuinely political organization of the world—is the problem 
of lasting peace. And in a sense we might say that the problem 
of lasting peace is simply the problem of peace, meaning that 
mankind is confronted today with the alternative: either lasting 
peace or serious risk of total destruction. I need not emphasize 
the reality and significance of this alternative, which results from 
the fact that modern wars are world wars; and total wars involve 
the whole of human existence, regard being had to the deepest 
structures of social life as well as to the extent of the population 
mobilized by war, and threatened by it, in every nation. I should 
like to seek the reasons for this alternative. 

The basic fact is the henceforth unquestionable interdepen- 
dence of nations, a fact which is not a token of peace, as people 
for a moment believed in their wishful thinking, but rather a 
token of war. Why? Because that interdependence of nations is 


ie 1944, Mr. Mortimer Adler published a book entitled How 


1 The concluding chapter of Man and the State, by Jacques Maritain, to be published 
in 1952 by Hollis & Carter. 
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essentially an economic interdependence, not an interdependence 
politically agreed, willed, and elaborated ; in other words, because 
it has come to exist by virtue of a merely technical or material 
process, not by virtue of a genuinely political or rational process 
developing at the same time. 

Quoting a statement of Mr. Emery Reves, Mortimer Adler, 
in his chapter on The Economic Community, points out that ‘the 
technical developments which render the world smaller, and its 
parts more interdependent, can have two consequences: “‘(1) a 
political and economic rapprochement, or (2) fights and quarrels 
more devastating than ever, precisely because of the proximity 
of men to each other. Which one of these two possibilities will 
occur depends on matters essentially non-technical.’ And he 
rightly adds: ‘Both will occur within the next great historic 
epoch, but the second before the first.*! An essentially economic 
interdependence, without any corresponding recasting of the moral 
and political foundations of human existence, can do no more than 
impose by material necessity a political interdependence which 
is partial and fragmentary, growing little by little and reluctantly 
and hatefully accepted, since it goes against the grain of nature 
as long as nations live on the supposition of their full political 
autonomy. In the framework and against the background of that 
supposed full political autonomy of nations, an essentially economic 
interdependence can but exasperate the rival needs and pride of 
nations; and industrial progress only accelerates the process, as 
Professor John Nef has shown in his book War and Human Pro- 
gress.2 So we have the privilege of contemplating today a world 
more and more economically one, and more and more divided 
by the pathological claims of opposed nationalisms. 

At this point we may make two observations. In the first place, 
both economic life and political life depend on nature and reason; on 
nature as dominated by material forces and laws and by deter- 
minist evolution, even when the human mind interferes in the 
process with its technical discoveries—and on reason as concerned 
with the ends of human existence and the realm of freedom and 
morality, and as freely establishing, in consonance with Natural 
Law, an order of human relations. In the second place, nature 
and matter are dominant in the economic process; and reason 


1 Mortimer J. Adler, How To Think About War and Peace (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1944), pp. 228-9. Mr. Emery Reves’s quotation is taken from his Democratic 
Manifesto. 

London: Routledge, 1951. 
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and freedom are dominant in the political, the genuinely political, 
process. As a result, one may say that the spectacle we are con- 
templating is but an instance of the unfortunate law that in 
human history matter goes faster than spirit. The human intellect 
is always out of breath in catching up with the lead of matter. 
It is probable that with the discovery of fire the cave-man had to 
face predicaments not unlike those which our civilization is facing 
now. The question is whether human conscience and moral 
intelligence, harnessing the effort of creative energies, will be 
able to make the Machine a positive force in the service of 
mankind—in other words, to impose on man’s instinctive greed, 
with its unequalled technical equipment, a collective reason 
grown stronger than instinct—without a period of trial and error 
more terrible to our kind than the prehistoric eras. 

The foregoing considerations are not enough. Another factor, 
the reasons for which we are seeking, plays a far-reaching part 
in the development of the alternative: ezther lasting peace or serious 
risk of total destruction. ‘This factor is the modern State, with its 
false pretence to be a person, a superhuman person, and to enjoy, 
as a result, a right of absolute sovereignty. In a remarkable 
essay, entitled “The Modern State a Danger for Peace’,? the 
Belgian jurist Fernand de Visscher offers this primary fact for our 
consideration: the fundamental amorality of the foreign policy 
of modern States—a fundamental amorality whose unique rule 
and principle is raison d’Etat, raising the particular interest of a 
State to a supreme law of its activity, especially as to its relations 
with other States. The same author goes on to explain that the 
root of this evil is the false assumption that the State is a person, 
a supreme being. The State accordingly has its supreme justifica- 
tion, its supreme raison d’etre and its supreme end in itself, and 
possesses a supreme right to its own preservation and growth in 
power by any means whatever. M de Visscher calls it a political 
‘heresy’, and thinks that it derives from a fatal misunderstanding, 
by virtue of which a mere metaphor, technically useful in the 
language of jurists—the notion of ‘juridical personality’—has been 
mistaken for a reality, and has given birth in this way to ‘one of 
the most baneful myths of our times’. Such a myth has much 
deeper roots—I would say Hegelian roots. Hegel did not invent, 


1 Cf. France, My Country (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1941), p. 108. 
2 Fernand de Visscher, L’Etat moderne: Un Danger pour la paix: Extrait de la revue 


Le Flambeau (1940-47). 
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he gave full metaphysical expression to the idea of the State as a 
superhuman person. Modern States were Hegelian in practice 
long before Hegel and his theory. The modern State, heir of the 
kings of old, has a concept of itself as a person superior to the 
body politic, and either dominating the body politic from above 
or absorbing the body politic in itself. Now, since the State in 
actual fact is not a persona, but a mere impersonal mechanism of 
abstract laws and concrete power, it is this impersonal mechanism 
which becomes superhuman, when that pernicious idea comes to 
develop its whole potentiality. In the result the natural order of 
things is turned upside down: the State is no longer in the 
service of men, men are in the service of the particular ends of 
the State. 

Let us not forget, moreover, that this trend towards supreme 
domination and supreme amorality, which has developed to its 
full extent and operation in the totalitarian States, is by no means 
inherent in the real nature and the true and necessary functions 
of the State, but depends on a perverted notion which exercises 
a baneful influence on the modern State, and of which democracy 
must get rid if it is to survive. Let us also observe with de Visscher 
that this trend of modern States towards supreme domination and 
supreme amorality, which goes against the nature of the genuinely 
democratic State and can but impair its most beneficent initiatives, 
is constantly thwarted, in democratic nations, especially in matters 
concerning the internal or domestic activity of the State. In demo- 
cratic communities, the basic idea of justice, law and common 
welfare, on which the State itself is grounded; the rights and 
freedom of the citizens, the constitution and the free institutions 
of the body politic, the control exercised by the assemblies of the 
representatives of the people; the pressure of public opinion, 
freedom of expression, freedom of teaching and freedom of the 
press, tend of themselves to check the vicious trend and somehow 
or other to keep the State within its proper and natural limits. 

But in matters concerning the external or foreign activity of the 
State, that is, its relations with the other States, there is nothing 
to check the trend of modern States—to the extent to which they 
are infected with the Hegelian virus—towards supreme domina- 
tion and supreme amorality, nothing except the opposite force of 
other States. For there is no powerful control, no organized inter- 
national public opinion, to which these States can be made 
subject. And as to the superior rule of justice, they deem it to be 
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identical with their own supreme interests. I do not overlook the 
work which international institutions like the late League of 
Nations or the present United Nations Organization were or are 
performing in order to remedy that situation. Yet this work 
cannot touch the root of the evil, and cannot be other than 
precarious and subsidiary, seeing that these institutions are organs 
created and put into action by the sovereign States, whose decisions 
they can only register. In point of fact, modern States, in the 
matter of international relations, act in a kind of vacuum as 
supreme and invincible, transcendent, absolute entities. While the 
modern State grows inevitably stronger in its supervision over 
national life, and while the powers with which it is armed grow 
more and more dangerous for the peace of nations, at the same 
time the external relations of foreign policy are strictly reduced to 
relations between supreme entities in harsh mutual competition, 
with only a remote participation of the people—their human 
aspirations and their human wills—in the course of fateful events 
developing above them in the inaccessible empyrean of Jove. 


II. DIscARDING THE SO-CALLED SOVEREIGNTY OF THE STATE 


From all that I have said it appears that the two main obstacles 
to the establishment of a lasting peace are, first, the so-called 
absolute sovereignty of modern States; second, the impact of the 
economic interdependence of all nations upon our present ir- 
rational stage of political evolution, in which no world political 
organization corresponds to the material unification of the world. 
As concerns the so-called absolute sovereignty of modern States, 
I am not unaware of the fact that we may use, and we often use, 
the expression ‘sovereignty of the State’ to mean a genuine 
political concept, namely the full independence or autonomy of 
the body politic. Unfortunately, ‘sovereignty of the State’ is 
precisely the wrong expression for that concept, because the 
subject involved is not the State but the body politic, and because 
the body politic itself is not genuinely sovereign. The right name 
is autonomy. No less unfortunately, this very autonomy of the 
body politic no longer exists in full. In point of fact, the nations 
are no longer autonomous in their economic life; they are even 
only semi-autonomous in their political life, because their political 
life is impaired by the lasting threat of war and interfered with, 
in domestic affairs, by the ideology and pressure of other nations. 
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Now it is not enough to say that modern bodies politic have 
ceased in actual fact to be ‘sovereign’ in that improper sense which 
means full autonomy. It is also not enough to seek from sovereign 
States limitations and partial surrenders of their sovereignty, as : 
if it were only a matter of limiting in its extension a privilege 
naturally and really inherent in the State, and as if, moreover, 
sovereignty could be limited in its own sphere. 

That is not enough. We must go down to the root, that is, we 
must get rid of the Hegelian or pseudo-Hegelian concept of the 
State as a person, a supra-human person, and understand that 
the State is only a part (a principal part, but still a part) and an 
instrumental agency in the body politic—thus bringing the State 
back to its true, normal, and necessary functions as well as to its 
natural dignity. And we must realize that the State is not and 
never has been sovereign, because sovereignty means a natural 
right (which does not belong to the State but to the body politic 
as a perfect society) to power and independence which are supreme 
separately and above the Whole that the Sovereign rules. Of 
sovereignty so understood, neither the State nor the body politic 
is possessed. If the State were sovereign, in the true sense of the 
word, it could never surrender its sovereignty, nor even have it 
limited. Yet the body politic, which is not sovereign, but has a 
right to full autonomy, can freely surrender this right if it recog- 
nizes that it is no longer a perfect society, and decides to enter a 
larger and truly perfect political society. 


III. Necessiry ror A Po.uitTicAL SOCIETY 


As for the second main obstacle to the establishment of a 
lasting peace, namely the present lack of political organization of 
the world as a whole, here we reach the core of the problem we 
have to discuss. If we place ourselves in the perspective of rational 
necessities (neglecting for a moment the factual confusions of his- 
tory) and if we study the final conclusions of logic in relation to the 
issue, we shall see how cogently the advocates of World Govern- 
ment, or of one political organization of the world, make out their 
case. Suffice it briefly to recall the arguments they use in support 
of their contention. Distinguishing from the various causes which 
incite to war (and are epitomized in human nature and its need 
for material goods) the basic structural condition presupposed by 
war, Mr. Mortimer Adler states that ‘the only cause of war is 
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anarchy’, that is, ‘the condition of those who try to live together 
without government’. ‘Anarchy occurs wherever men or nations 
try to live together without each surrendering their sovereignty.”! 
As a result, if a time arrives in which war is made impossible, it 
will be a time in which anarchy between nations has been sup- 
pressed, in other words, a time in which world government has 
been established. 

In a similar line of reasoning, Mr. Stringfellow Barr, having 
described The Pilgrimage of Western Man, writes: ‘The problem 
which confronted the generation of Armistice Two, the first 
generation of the Atomic Age, was clearly the oldest political 
problem of all: how to find government for a community that 
lacked it, even if each fraction of the community already lived 
under a government of its own. It had been solved by tribes that 
had merged to form a village, by villages that had merged to form 
city-states like those of Renaissance Italy, by city-states that had 
merged to form sovereign nation-states or empires. Now it was 
nation-states, not villages, that were the governed fractions of an 
ungoverned community. What was terribly new about the problem 
was that this time the community was world-wide, bound together 
for weal or woe by modern science, modern technology, and the 
clamorous needs of modern industry.’ Thus man today, broaden- 
ing his imagination, has to grasp with respect to a whole planet 
the force of the argument of Alexander Hamilton in the first of the 
Federalist Papers, that is to say, as Stringfellow Barr puts it, ‘that the 
price of peace is justice, the price of justice is law, that the price of 
law is government, and that government must apply law to men 
and women, not merely to subordinate governments’.? 

Finally Chancellor Hutchins has admirably shown, in his lec- 
ture on St. Thomas and the World State,? that the concept of a 
pluralist world-wide political society perfectly squares with the 
basic principles of ‘Thomas Aquinas’ political philosophy. For 
Thomas Aquinas as well as for Aristotle, self-sufficiency (I do not 
say total self-sufficiency, I say real, if relative, self-sufficiency), 
self-sufficiency is the essential property of a perfect society, which is 
the goal to which the evolution of political forms in mankind tends ; 
and the primary good ensured by a perfect society—a good which 


1 Adler, op. cit., p. 6g. 
2 Stringfellow Barr, The Pilgrimage of Western Man (New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& Co., 1949), P- 341 
3 Robert M. iil St. Thomas and the World State (Aquinas Lecture, 1949) 


(Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1949). 
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is indeed one with its very life and unity—is its own internal and 
external peace. As a result, when neither peace nor self-sufficiency 
can be achieved by a particular form of society, like the city, it is 
no longer that particular form, but a wider one, for instance the 
kingdom, which is the perfect society. Hence we are entitled to 
conclude, following the same line of argument: when neither 
peace nor self-sufficiency can be achieved by particular kingdoms, 
nations, or states, they are no longer perfect societies, and it is a 
wider society, defined by its capacity to achieve self-sufficiency 
and peace—therefore, in actual fact, with reference to our his- 
torical age, the international community politically organized— 
which becomes the perfect society. 

According to the same principle, it was on purely moral 
grounds, reinforced as far as possible by legal and customary ties 
born of mutual agreement, in other words, it was by virtue of 
natural law and jus gentium, or the common law of civilization, that 
kingdoms and States, as long as they answered in an approximate 
yet adequate way to the concept of a perfect society, had to fulfil 
their obligations towards that ‘community of the whole world’, 
that international society whose existence and dignity have always 
been affirmed by Christian doctors and jurists, as well as by the 
common consciousness of mankind. And God knows how these 
obligations were fulfilled in the absence of the sword of the law. 
But when the particular bodies politic, our so-called national 
States grown incapable of achieving self-sufficiency and assuring 
peace, definitely recede from the concept of a perfect society, then 
the picture necessarily changes. Since it is the international society 
which becomes henceforth the perfect society, it is not only on 
moral, but on fully juridical, grounds that the particular bodies 
politic, once they have become parts of a politically organized 
whole, will have to fulfil their obligations towards this whole; not 
only by virtue of natural law and jus gentium, but also by virtue of 
the positive laws which the politically organized world society will 
establish and which its government will enforce. 

In the transitional period, or as long as a world government 
has not yet been founded by the only normal and natural process 
of generation of political societies, that is, through the exercise of 
freedom, reason, and human virtue, it is obvious, as Mr. Hutchins 
points out, that the foundation of a World State by force, as well 
as any attempt by one State forcibly to impose its will upon 
another, should be opposed as contrary to Natural Law. As long 
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as a pluralist world political society has not yet been constituted, 
the particular bodies politic fashioned by history remain the only 
political units in which the concept of the perfect society (though 
now they fall short of it) has been elaborated: be they great or 
small, powerful or weak, they keep their right to full independence, 
as well as the right to make war and peace which is inherent in a 
perfect society, and in the exercise of which the moral law requires 
of them today more self-restraint than ever. 

Yet the final aim is clearly determined. Once the perfect society 
required by our historical age, that is the world political society, 
has been brought into being, it will be bound in justice to respect 
to the greatest possible extent the freedoms—essential to the 
common good of the world—of those invaluable vessels of political, 
moral, and cultural life which will be its parts. But the particular 
States will have surrendered their full independence (much more 
indeed in their external than in their internal sphere of activity) 
and the World State will be entitled to enjoy (within the strict 
limits and with the balanced modalities proper to such a com- 
pletely new creation of human reason) the powers naturally 
required by a perfect society: legislative power, executive power, 
judicial power, with the coercive power necessary to enforce the 
law. 

It goes without saying that the Constitution in which the rights 
and duties and the governmental structures of such a World State 
will doubtless be defined some day can only be the fruit of the 
common efforts, experiences, and ordeals of present and future 
history; but that the Preliminary Draft for a World Constitution which 
is known as the Chicago Plan, or Hutchins Plan, appears as a 
particularly valuable beginning. If this Preliminary Draft is under- 
stood, according to the purpose of its authors, as a merely tentative 
‘proposal to history, to promote further study and discussion’, it 
seems to me to be both the best among the many plans of inter- 
national organization which are being elaborated today, and the 
most comprehensive and well-balanced ideal pattern that prominent 
political scientists! could work out to exasperate stern realists, and 


1The Committee To Frame a World Constitution was composed of Messrs. 
Robert M. Hutchins, G. A. Borgese, Mortimer J. Adler, Stringfellow Barr, Albert 
Guerard, Harold A. Innis, Erich Kahler, Wilber G. Katz, Charles H. MclIlwain, 
Robert Redfield, and Rexford G. Tugwell. 

The Preliminary Draft was printed in the March 1948 issue of the monthly 
Common Gause (University of Chicago), a ‘journal of one world’ dedicated to the defence 
and diffusion of this plan, under the direction of Mr. G. A. Borgese, whose untiring 
intentness was particularly instrumental in the drafting of the plan. 
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to stimulate the thought and meditation of men of good will and 
far-sighted intelligence. 

A good many objections have been raised, of course, to the 
idea of a World Gcvernment. I allude only to the most obvious 
one, which insists that the idea is fine and beautiful, but utterly 
impossible of realization, and therefore most dangerous, for it risks 
diverting towards a brilliant utopia efforts which should be 
directed towards more lowly but possible achievements. The reply 
is that if the idea is grounded, as we believe, on a true and sound 
political philosophy, it cannot be impossible zn ztself. Therefore it 
is up to human intelligence and energy to make it possible in the 
long run, notwithstanding the enormous yet contingent obstacles 
and impediments that the sociological and historical conditions 
which lie heavy on mankind have raised up against it. 

At this point I must confess that in my character as an Aris- 
totelian I am not much of an idealist. If the idea of a world 
political society were only a beautiful idea, I would not care much 
for it. I hold it to be a great idea, but also a good and a right idea. 
Yet the greater an idea is in view of the weakness and confusions 
of our human condition, the more cautious one must be in 
handling it. And the more careful one must be not to demand its 
immediate realization. It would not be good, either for the cause 
of the idea or for the cause of peace, to use the idea of World 
Government as a weapon against the limited and precarious 
international agencies which for the time being are the only 
existing political means at the disposal of men to protract the 
truce among nations. Moreover the supporters of the concept of 
World Government perfectly know—Mr. Mortimer Adler has 
especially stressed that aspect of the matter—that this concept can 
be brought into being only after many years of struggle and effort. 
They know, therefore, that their solution for a future perpetual 
peace has in truth no more efficacy for the precarious peace to be 
ensured today than the work of the agencies to which I have 
alluded. The pros and cons, on the issue of World Government, 
do not concern our day, but the generations to come. 


IV. Furry PouiricAL v. MERELY GOVERNMENTAL THEORY 


So far I have dealt with the most general aspects of the problem. 
I might even be tempted to end my essay here; it would at least 
spare the patience of the reader. Yet further consideration seems 
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to me to be needed. The problem has been posed in terms of its 
ultimate solution, and in terms of world government—therefore, 
first of all in terms of State and Government. Now, if we remember 
the distinction emphasized earlier between state and body politic, 
we shall see that the very idea of world government can be con- 
ceived in two opposite ways. The question is: in which way 
should a sound political philosophy conceive of world govern- 
ment? A first possible way would be to reduce the whole matter 
to the sole and exclusive consideration of State and Government. Let 
us call it the purely governmental theory of world organization. The 
second possible way of conceiving world government envisages the 
problem as a universal or integral study of the body polttic or 
political society. Let us call it the fully political theory of world 
organization. 

I think that the fully political theory is the right one, and that 
a purely governmental theory would be wrong and disastrous. I do 
not know of anybody having ever taken a stand on its behalf. But 
sins of omission are to be avoided like the rest. It is necessary to 
clarify the issue, in order to exclude any possibility of mistaking 
one theory for the other, and to get rid of misunderstandings quite 
detrimental to the very idea of world political organization. 

Let me emphasize once again that the basic political reality is 
not the State, but the body politic with its multifarious institutions, 
the multiple communities which it involves, and the moral com- 
munity which grows out of it. The body politic is the people 
organized under just laws. The State is the particular agency 
which specializes in matters dealing with the common good of the 
body politic, it is therefore the supreme political agency, but the 
State is a part, not the whole, and its functions are merely instru- 
mental. It is for the body politic and for the people that it attends 
to the public order, enforces laws, possesses power; and being a 
part in the service of the people, it must be controlled by the 
people. 

What is called in France le gouvernement, and elsewhere the 
Administration or the administrative officials, that is, the men 
who are in charge of the common good, are part both of the body 
politic and of the State; but because they are the head of the 
people, and because they deputize for the people, in regard to 
whom they exercise a vicarious function and by whom in a demo- 
cratic regime they are chosen, their governing function is rooted in 
the body politic, not in the State. It is not because their function is 
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rooted in the State that they are part of the body politic; it is 
because their function is rooted in the body politic that they are 
part of the State. 

Since that is how things are, we might better say the Problem 
of the World’s Political Organization than the Problem of World 
Government. The whole issue is not simply World Government. It is 
World Political Society. 

What I called a purely governmental theory would consider the 
whole thing, Existence and Nature of World Government, as well 
as the transition from the present state of affairs to the World 
Government, in the perspective of the State and government and 
separately from that of the body politic. As a result, we would have 
to contemplate a process developed artificially, and against the 
grain of nature, resulting in a State without a body politic ora politi- 
cal society of its own, a world brain without a world body ; and the 
World Government would be an absolute Super-State, or a superior 
State deprived of a body politic and merely superimposed on and 
interfering with the life of the particular States—even though it 
were born of popular election and representation. For this pro- 
cedure is of course the only authentic one; it is not through 
delegation from the ~‘arious governments, it is through the free 
suffrage of men and women that the World State is to be founded 
and maintained. Yet this necessary procedure is a merely tech- 
nical or juridical one and would be entirely insufficient to alter 
in any way the fact before us. 

Just, then, as the ambition to become a sovereign person was 
transferred from the Holy Germanic Emperor to the kings—at the 
time when the French kings refused obedience to the Holy Empire 
—and from the kings to the States, so this same ambition would be 
transferred from the States to the World Superstate. So that by a 
tragic inconsistency, while putting an end to the modern myth of 
the State as regards all the particular States, men would again 
find this myth, the myth of the State as person and sovereign 
person and supra-human person, enthroned at the summit of the 
universe. All the consequences involved in the Hegelian concep- 
tion of the State might then extend with irresistible power over 
the whole of mankind. The quest of such a Superstate capping 
the nations is nothing else, in fact, than the quest of the old 
utopia of a universal Empire. ‘This utopia was pursued in past 
ages in the form of the Empire of one single nation over all others. 
The pursuit, in the modern age, of an absolute World Superstate 
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would be the pursuit of a democratic multi-national Empire, 
which would be no better than the others. 

What I have described as a purely governmental theory of 
world government is the exact opposite of what all of us who 
support the idea of world government are thinking, and, in par- 
ticular, of the political philosophy of the authors of the Chicago 
plan. But other people may come along, and be in a hurry, and 
be mistaken. And the more we insist on the right way, the more 
we must be aware of, and point out, the dangers of the wrong one. 
A purely governmental theory of world organization would lead the 
wrong way, because from the very start it would pursue the 
analogy between State in relation to individuals and World State in 
relation to particular States in the sole perspective of the supreme 
power. 

The fully political theory of world organization leads the right 
way, because it pursues the same analogy in the perspective of the 
fundamental requirements of political life and freedom. As Adler 
and Hutchins have repeatedly pointed out, the problem is to raise 
the international community to the condition of a perfect society, 
or of a politically organized international society. 

At this point I should like to make a few remarks on the com- 
parison which, quoting Mr. Stringfellow Barr, I used earlier, 
between the passage from the tribe to the village, from the village 
to the city, from the city to the kingdom or to the modern political 
society, and the passage from our present political society to a 
world political society. The processes in question are only analogical, 
of course, and took place in multiple and exceedingly various 
fashions. Mr. Max Ascoli has sharply criticized that comparison,!' 
and condemned as utter naiveté the notion that our present political 
societies, ripened by history, could or should develop into a world 
political society by a so-to-speak mechanical process of broadening 
their base. This criticism, in my opinion, applies to the way in 
which things would be conceived in a purely governmental theory. 
It does not apply to the way in which things are conceived in the 
fully political theory of world organization. 

From another point of view, Henri Bergson, distinguishing 
closed societies, which are temporal and terrestrial, from the open 
society, which is spiritual, insisted that that kind of friendship 
which unites members of the village or the city can broaden from 


1 Cf. Max Ascoli, The Power of Freedom (New York: Farrar, Straus, 1949), Part IIT, 
chap. iv. 
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a closed society to another, larger, closed society, but that when it 
comes. to love for all men, then it is a question of passing from one 
order to another; from the realm of closed societies to the realm, 
infinitely different, of open and spiritual society, in which man is 
united with that very love which has created the world.! All that 
is true. But here also the mere consideration of extension is only 
accidental. If men are to pass from our present political societies 
to a world political society, they will pass to a larger closed society, 
as large as the whole company of nations, and civic friendship will 
have to broaden in the same manner. Civic friendship will still 
remain infinitely different from charity, just as the world society 
| will remain infinitely different from the Kingdom of God. 

; These remarks bring to light a crucial point. The passage or 
| transition to which we refer implies a change not only in the 
| | dimension of extension, but first of all in the dimension of depth: a 
| change in the inner structures of man’s moral and social life. 

In past epochs of history the will of men to live together, which 
is basic in the formation of political societies, was as a rule—with 
the outstanding exception of the United States—brought into 
being by any kind of means, save freedom. It has been produced 
even by war; for, sad to say, wars have been the most general 
means—because they are the most primitive and brutal—of mix- 

' ing and brewing peoples together and forcing them to know each 
other and to live with one another, conqueror and conquered, in 
the same place, and in the long run to develop between each other 

| a kind of unhappy kinship. Later on civic friendship might develop. 

i That time is past, at least so far as concerns democratic prin- 

| ciples and the demands of justice. If a world political society 1s 

e some day founded, it will be by means of freedom. Jt is by means of 

freedom that the peoples of the earth will have been brought to a common 
will to live together. ‘This simple sentence helps us to measure the 
magnitude of the moral revolution—the real revolution now pro- 
posed to the hopes and virtues of mankind—on the necessity for 
which Mr. Mortimer Adler laid stress in his book. Living together 
does not mean occupying the same position in space. Nor does it 
mean being subjected to the same physical or external conditions 
or pressures or to the same pattern of life; it does not mean 
Kusammenmarschieren. Living together means sharing as men, not 


1 Cf. Henri Bergson, Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion (Paris: Alcan, 1932), 
chap. iv. ‘De la société close a la société ouverte, de la cité 4 ’humanité, on ne passera 
iamais par voie d’elargissement. Elles ne sont pas de la méme essence’ (p. 288). 
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as beasts (that is, on a basis of freedom) in certain common 
sufferings and in a certain common task. The reason for which 
men will to live together is a positive, creative reason. It is not 
because they fear some danger that men will to live together. Fear 
of war is not and never has been the reason for which men have 
wanted to form a political society. Men want to live together and 
form a political society for the sake of a given task to be under- 
taken in common. When men will to live together in a world-wide 
society it will be because they are resolved to achieve a world- 
wide common task. What task indeed? The achievement of free- 
dom. The essential point is to make men conscious of that task, 
and of the fact that it is worthy of self-sacrifice. 

Given the human condition, the most significant meaning of 
living together is suffering together. When men form a political society, 
they do not want out of love for each other to share in common 
suffering; they are prepared to accept common suffering out of 
love for the common task and the common good. The will to 
achieve a world-wide common task must therefore be strong 
enough to entail a will to share in certain common sufferings that 
go with that task, and with the pursuit of the common good of a 
world-wide society. What sufferings indeed? Sufferings due to 
solidarity. Suffice it to say that the very existence of a world-wide 
society will inevitably imply deep changes in the social and 
economic structures of the national and international life of peoples, 
and a serious repercussion of these changes on the free enterprise 
of a number of individuals, who are not the most numerous class 
in the world, but who are the most addicted to profit-making. The 
very existence of a world-wide society will also necessarily imply a 
certain—relative no doubt, yet quite genuine and appreciable— 
equalization of the standards of life of all individuals. Let us put 
it crudely: perhaps, if the issue were made sufficiently clear to 
them, people in Western nations would be ready to accept, for the 
sake of peace and of a world political organization ensuring lasting 
peace, a serious lowering of their standards of life in order to pro- 
vide people on the other side of the iron curtain with an equivalent 
raising of their standards of life. Yet this would presuppose a kind 
of moral heroism, for which, I imagine, we are ill prepared. 
People are unhappy, and it will be necessary for them to face new 
obligations and sacrifices, connected with the life of other men at 
the other end of the world, in order to promote in the long run 
peace, happiness, and freedom for all. 
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We may ponder in this connection two far-reaching sentences 
of Professor John Nef: ‘Science and machinery,’ he wrote, ‘have 
enabled humanity to command the material resources of the 
planet in ways which have made world government indispensable. 
At the same time science and machinery are depriving individuals 
and societies of the vision and of the control over themselves, 
which alone might make world government human and worth 
having.”? And: “The price of peace is the renunciation, in large 
measure, of success as the main driving force in thought, work 
and politics.’ The problem is nothing less than the perfection of 
science by wisdom, and the substitution for the criterion of success 
of the criterion of goodness and devotion to the good. 

One body politic is one organized people. Of course the unity of 
a world body politic would be quite different from the unity 
which characterizes kingdoms or nations, and to which our 
thought is accustomed. It would not even be a federal unity, but 
rather, let me say, a pluralist unity, taking effect only through the 
lasting diversity of the particular bodies politic, and fostering that 
diversity. The fact remains that when we say that the community 
of nations-must form one body politic, even taking into account 
the qualifications to which such a unity would be subject, we are 
saying that the community of peoples must form one people, even 
taking into account the qualifications to which such a pluralist 
unity would be subject. That means that among all peoples the 
sense of the common good, of that one people, should develop and 
supersede the sense of the common good peculiar to each singular 
body politic. A sense of civic friendship as wide as that one people 
should also develop at the same time, since civic love or friendship 
is the very soul or animating form of every political society. To 
insist that this sense of a world-wide civic friendship and a world- 
wide common good is a condition precedent for the foundation 
of a world political society would be to put the cart before the 
horse. Yet some actual beginning should be made among the 
peoples. Moreover, the sense of the common good of the com- 
munity of peoples, with its mood of good will and fellow-feeling, 
is implicitly and virtually involved in the free development of the 
will to live together, which zs the first prerequisite for the foun- 
dation of a world political society fashioned in freedom. 

We see, therefore, that the birth of a world political society 


1 From a chapter, ‘Renewal (1950)’, in a still unpublished book, ‘French Civiliza- 
tion and Universal Community’. 
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would result from a growing, vital process, in which the work of 
all official and private institutions interested in any form of inter- 
national rapprochement and co-operation would participate, but 
in which the essential part would be played by the resolve of the 
people, in every nation, to live together in the world: I mean a 
will and a resolve growing so powerful as to sweep away the 
obstacles caused by the myth of States as sovereign persons or by 
the bias of governments, and the still greater obstacles caused in 
the people themselves by misfortune and weariness, mental sloth, 
and natural self-interest. We also see in this way how the World 
State would have a body politic of its own. This pluralist world 
body politic would be made up, not only of the international and 
supra-national institutions required by the world government, but 
also, and primarily, of the particular bodies politic themselves, 
with their own political lives and structure, their own national and 
cultural traditions, their own multifarious institutions and com- 
munities—all being embraced, treasured and held sacred by the 
same will and resolve which would aim, beyond it all, at a world- 
wide community of life, and which would achieve this aim by the 
foundation of a world political society. 

At this point it is advisable to elaborate a new concept, the 
concept of imperfect political society—I mean, of course, as part of 
a kind of perfect society that the Ancients did not know, and in 
which, because of its very extension, the functions and properties 
inherent in self-sufficiency are divided between a multiplicity of 
particular bodies politic and a central common organism. In a 
world political society the nations would become dy right and with 
the guarantees of a superior juridical order what they already are 
in fact (in a kind of anarchy), namely non-self-sufficient or imper- 
fect bodies politic; and the World State, considered separately 
from them, and only in its supra-national institutions and life, 
would also be an imperfect political society. Only the world 
society taken as a whole, both with the supra-national State and 
the multiplicity of nations, would be a perfect political society. 

By the same token we may realize that the independence of 
nations would not be jeopardized—it would rather be better 
assured—by the creation of a world political society. The States 
would have to surrender their privilege of being sovereign persons, 
that is, a privilege of which they have never had any actual seisin. 
They would have to give up their full independence, that is, some- 
thing which they have lost. They would have to give up something 
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which they now have, but the use of which has become more 
hurtful than profitable to them, to the nations, and to the world, 
namely the property of each one enjoying supreme independence. 
Yet in their mutual interdependence the nations could achieve a 
degree of real, though imperfect, independence higher than that 
which they now possess, from the very fact that their inner political 
life, being freed from the threat of war and from the interference 
of rival nations, would become more autonomous in actual fact 
than it is at present. 

Some people are afraid that making the concern for justice, as 
the Chicago draft does, the chief duty of the World State, would 
result in extending over everything the divine power of the world 
government.! ‘They are thinking of a State without a body politic. 
Ensuring justice by law, which is the main function of the State, 
should obviously be the main function of the World State; but 
presupposing and needing all the other channels—legal, cus- 
tomary, social, moral—through which Justice is ensured, somehow 
or other, in the infinitely diversified life of nations. Limping as 
human justice is, nevertheless justice is the primary need of the 
human community. And in this respect it is hard to say that our 
present world suffers from overnutrition. 


V. A Supra-NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


As to practical application, from all the preceding considera- 
tions a conclusion follows: namely, that the transition to a world 
political society presupposes a will to live together, developed in 
all the peoples, especially in all great peoples in the world. Any 
effort to found a World State without such a universal basis, thus 
creating a semi-universal system to be extended progressively to 
the whole, would, I fear, invite war rather than peace. A second 
conclusion is that the transition to one world politically organized 
can only occur after a long time. I know that time is relative, not 
only in the sense that a long time in our personal experience is a 
short time in relation to history, but also in the sense that time 
runs faster in proportion as human history goes on. Nevertheless 
the period and the process of development will seem very long to 
our unhappy race. 

It is regrettable that perpetual peace cannot be established 


1 Cf. McGeorge Bundy, ‘An Impossible World Republic’, Reporter, 22 November, 
1949. 
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immediately after the discovery of the atomic bomb. This is no 
more regrettable than the fact that it was necessary to discover the 
atomic bomb; this in turn is no more regrettable than the fact 
that, twenty centuries after the good tidings in Bethlehem, man- 
kind is still in a prehistoric age from the point of view of the 
application of the Gospel in actual life. Human history is not 
like a business in a stage of free creative development. It is at this 
moment reckoning up its losses; we are being called upon to pay 
age-old historical debts. Ancient Israel, in such moments, turned 
to God in self-accusation and hope. We are more proud, and less 
hopeful. I have more than once expressed the opinion that our 
major problems cannot be finally settled before the time of great 
crisis and reconciliation announced by St. Paul. 

Yet the creative process, visibly or invisibly, is always at work 
in history; and the saddest periods are often the most fruitful. If 
nations have still to extricate themselves, in a most precarious and 
scarcely creditable way, from the dangers of universal destruction, 
and if the foundation of a politically organized community of the 
world is only to be expected in a distant future, this is a reason to 
hope more strongly for that foundation, and to undertake now, 
with greater energy, the task of preparing it, and of awaken- 
ing common consciousness to the imperative necessity of moving 
towards it. This task, as we well know, has already been under- 
taken by the most courageous and far-seeing pioneers—in Chicago 
especially it was undertaken six days after the first atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. Such a task will obviously develop first 
of all as a profound and continuous task of education and enlighten- 
ment, discussion and study. It will also develop through the 
efforts, limited as they may be, of the diverse co-operative agencies 
of the United Nations, and through all the various efforts that have 
been started everywhere to promote the federal idea, and which 
are especially valuable, in my opinion, when they tend to well- 
defined objectives capable of actual fulfilment in one partial field 
or another, and are on their guard, at the same time, against the 
risk of only creating new and larger patterns for the world 
competition they are trying to eliminate. 

But is there no means whatever of inserting in the present 
structure of the world a germ, however small, or a first 
beginning, however weak, which might perchance prove useful, 
if, some day, better times make possible the political prepara- 
tion for the foundation of a world political society? Everyone’s 
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imagination can exert itself in this regard. My suggestion is that 
a new superior agency, without any power whatsoever, but en- 
dowed with unquestionable moral authority, might perhaps be 
accepted by the several States, and thus prove to be the first 
beginning to which I have just referred. 

Let us imagine a kind of world council whose function would 
be only a function of ethical and political wisdom, and which 
would be made up of the highest and most experienced authorities 
in moral and juridical sciences. Let us suppose that the members 
of this supreme advisory council would be picked from the nations 
of the world according to some equitable method of appointment, 
and would be directly elected by the people of all nations, among 
men previously proposed by the highest institutions and the 
governments of every State. But let us suppose that, once elected, 
they would lose their national citizenship and would be given 
world citizenship, so as to become independent of any government 
and completely free in the exercise of their spiritual respon- 
sibility. Let us suppose that they would be materially disarmed, 
without any other means of action than their own pronounce- 
ments, and only protected by the mutual commitments of States. 
And let us suppose that they would be deprived of all power, even, 
in contradistinction to the present International Court of Justice, 
of judicial power. No government could appeal to them to make 
any decision, they would have no juridical connection with the 
United Nations, they would be simply free to tell the governments 
and the nations what they held to be just. In proportion as such a 
supreme advisory council acted in a really wise, independent, and 
resolute manner, and resisted the pressures exerted upon it, its 
moral authority would increase, as well as its influence on public 
opinion. It would give a voice to the conscience of the peoples. 

I think that a world institution, shielded by its nature from 
interference by any government and being at the same time 
deprived of power so as to be able to exercise only a moral func- 
tion, would be likely to dispel the fears—fears of manceuvres, of 
encirclement, of loss of prestige, and the rest—which embarrass 
the activities of international organizations. In the result (taking 
into account the lip service which even the most cynical govern- 
ments think it proper to pay to the moral factor) I think that some 
day, perchance after new ordeals have made the situation more 
desperate, the idea of such a supreme advisory council might 
conceivably be accepted by all States and governments. 
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What inclines me to the idea is the fact that by this means a 
possibility of existence might be offered to something which is 
indispensable and badly needed—namely an organized inter- 
national opinion. By this means also, people might be given help 
and enlightenment in regard to the most intricate temporal 
problems which concern the common good of the world, and 
which, in democratic nations, have to be determined by the 
people. Some of such problems are even of a kind to rack their 
consciences—I have in mind the problem of the just war. People 
know that to participate in an unjust war is to participate in 
homicide. They are told, on the other hand, that things have 
become so obscure and involved that they lack the competence to 
make a judgement on each particular case. Am I bound, then, to 
share in what is perhaps a crime, because on this matter my 
government is a better judge than I? And even though I were a 
German at the time of the Hitler war? On the other hand, system- 
atic conscientious objection is a tragic illusion, no less harmful 
to justice than blind obedience. ‘The old standards by which a war 
was adjudged to be just or unjust are outworn, and nevertheless to 
give up the distinction between just and unjust, in the case of war 
as in any other case, would be a plain abdication of moral reason. 
It would be a good thing if, in given and especially serious inter- 
national conjunctures, a senate of wise men were to tell people 
where, in their opinion, the road to justice lay. 

Above all else, the existence of such a senate of wise men 
would be the first token of the possibility of a really supra- 
national world organization. It would foster in the consciousness 
of the peoples that great movement of intelligence and will on 
which depends the genuine and constructive revolution needed by 
our historical age, the foundation of a world community politically 
organized. 

I fear that in voicing a practical suggestion of my own I have 
perhaps yielded to the old temptation of philosophers, who, 
through the instrumentality of certain wise men, would have 
reason accepted as an authority in human affairs. But after all, I 
imagine this would be a less harmful illusion—and in any event 
it would be a less common one—than the conviction treasured by 
so many fatalists, that any reliance on reason must be carefully 
avoided in the conduct of Man, and the State. 
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JOHN KEATS AND 
APOCALYPSE 


By T. S. GREGORY 


T the beginning of his Gifford Lectures Gabriel Marcel 
Az that ‘we are living in a broken world’ and at the con- 
| clusion of them that it is neither right nor possible ‘for the 

philosopher to abstract from a situation which must unhesitatingly 
be qualified as eschatological’. This eschatological situation is not 
new. Our time, shadowed by a future catastrophe ‘without pre- 
cedent in human history’, has exhibited in a form of drama the 
human situation profoundly realized long since in Babylon where 
plinths and panels and cylinders of baked clay were inscribed 
with the story of Creation. ‘On the shore of this wide world’ there 
were seers in those days who dared to discover a beginning. An 
anonymous poet contemporary with Euripides described the 
same human being ‘at the edge of things’, looking into the dark or 


listening to the whirlwind: 


Oh that I knew where I might find him! 
That I might come even to his seat! 
| I would order my cause before him, 
; And fill my mouth with arguments. 


Behold I go forward, but he is not there 
: And backward, but I cannot perceive him. 


* * * 


Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind and said, 
| Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
: By words without knowledge? 
Gird up now thy loins like a man; 
For I will demand of thee, and answer thou me 
Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. 
Then Job answered the Lord and said, 
I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, 
But now mine eye seeth thee; 
Wherefore I abhor myself 
And repent in dust and ashes. 
22 
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If instead of the poet’s individual ‘I’ we read a racial ‘I’ these 
words of Job might serve as the voice of mankind in our own day, 
when it seems that all events conspire to drive the human race out 
of its refuges in the verb ‘to do’ and the verb ‘to think’ into the 
terrible or perhaps divine exposure of the verb ‘to be’. Not even 
the military empires that overwhelmed and absorbed the hill 
state of Judaea were mightier or more mysterious than the forces 
of science, population, disillusion, wealth and envy, the collisions 
of power and totalitarianism which all and simultaneously 
destroy not only theories but also policies and programmes and 
their attempted solutions. It is the solution precisely that the race 
will not tolerate, the solution or anything slick or facile that looks 
like one. Words without knowledge: 


As for me, is my complaint to man? 

And if it were so, why should not my spirit be troubled? 
Mark me and be astonished 

And lay your hand upon your mouth. 


The paradox, indeed, was apprehended and expressed for all 
time by the folk of the hill country of Judaea since they suffered a 
series of catastrophes, each of them final—and survived them. 
Since they could not and did not attribute these resurrections from 
the dead to human agency, the scope and meaning of their tribal 
or national religion was extended to embrace the whole mystery 
of being. If they had been confined to the idiom of modern anthro- 
pology they would have been compelled to speak of ‘the evolution 
of the idea of God’ and it could have been only an idea that 
evolved. Primitive conditions of livelihood and survival made it 
impossible for the seer to abstract from the situation or maintain 
his academic security with words like ‘evolution’ or ‘idea’. Hence 
it was not an idea that evolved but God who spoke, who revealed 
Himself, who was seen. It was but a few steps to ‘the edge of 
things’. Apocalypse, not philosophy, provided the linguistic usage 
of this eschatological thinking, where, in the expressive slang of our 
ovn time, all human life was ‘up against it’. This exigency that 
must be suffered and cannot be explained, which exists beyond all 
doubt and equally beyond all accountancy, produced the only 
philosophy of history that ever really grappled with the nature of 
time and events, precisely because it allowed no pretence of 
accounting for them. For time is a function of the unknown. The 
real future is that which cannot be predicted except by a miracle. 
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The real past is that which only omnipotence can pardon. Real 
events are those which man cannot manipulate; they fall upon 
him with mystery and surprise; each is unique; there is no classi- 
fication. Amid these unsubmissive and extra-human forces the 
only city that can ‘save’ its citizens and defend their plot of human 
daylight is the city whose builder and maker is God. The only 
terms that can make sense of such a situation are those of apoca- 
lypse. 

It must be noticed that the ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural’ in 
such a world are not even different aspects of the same fact; they 
are identical. ‘The impact of real events, the catastrophe of real 
moments, is the presence of God. He is existentially known and 
therefore cannot be literally described. Indeed, literal description 
is one of the useful fictions of a secure and sophisticated culture 
handling words in enormous quantity as substitutes for things. 
Yet even in the age of linguistic and numerical currency main- 
tained by long tradition every man is aware that he does not 
originate but receives the situation in which he ‘finds himself’. 
Receives it whence? He knows that his judgement of a situation 1s 
responsible, not absolute. Responsible to whom? If there is no 
valid answer to either question and the logical technician reminds 
us therefore that the question is meaningless, he only recalls us by 
a kind of inversion to the primitive exigency which our vain 
repetition and copious utterance had obscured. Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Who is this that darkeneth counsel with 
| __ words without knowledge? Yet if the question is meaningless the 
| condition that evokes it creates all the meaning we have, namely 
that we are in a situation we cannot escape or remould, that our 
\ judgements are not irresponsible or absolute and we cannot think 
what we like. We judge, but not finally, act, but not originally, 
and can make no predicate of the beginning or the end. That is 
only another way of saying that we are creatures and shall be 
judged. Meaning subsists in our accepting a situation; no-mean- 
ing supervenes upon the hybris that would transgress its frontiers. 

To accept a situation is not to say meaningful things about it. 
The preposition ‘about’ indicates the difference between accept- 
ance and predication. All predication rests upon the ineffable. 
Existence is not a predicate. It is not definable or predictable, but 
given and universal. Therein is the capital difficulty of thinkers 
who treat of it and the strength of empiricists in disclaiming the 
right to say anything ‘about’ it. For you cannot describe the all- 
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containing, all-commanding, in the third person singular as if it 
were an absentee or a distinct entity. Moreover, refusal to trans- 
gress the limits of meaning, which is the most conspicuous gesture 
of the linguistic philosophers of our time, must be counted as a 
medicine for the ‘broken world’. By treating existence as a predi- 
cate men were snared in systems of grandiose delusion. By holding 
predication to its true place and function they can at least begin 
to be human again. Though the ground be cursed for their sake 
they may work out salvation by recognizing that only the father 
of lies can offer them the status of deity. Nevertheless, it 1s 
dangerous to cast out a devil and leave the room empty, swept 
and garnished lest he take unto himself seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself and enter in and dwell there. Empirical 
thinkers suffer the temptation to equate existence with non- 
existence or to get rid of God because discursive reason can say 
nothing about Him. As it is the vice of ancient and perennial 
mysticism to vanish in the apotheosis of the nothing, so empiricism 
crumbles into postulates of pure contingency. Both refuse the 
human situation and extinguish meaning, one in the attempt to 
identify man with the mystery of being, the other by abolishing 
existence in order to banish mystery. 

Men cannot speak about God. Their predicates are statements 
of relation, and God is the not-related. They cannot speak with- 
out God, since speech cannot transcend relation: their judge- 
ments are not irresponsible, and their acts are not original. The 
situation looks like an impasse, and one of the constantly recur- 
ring responses to it is the rational bankruptcy of silence. ‘The other 
is apocalypse—revelation. What is the language of apocalypse? It 
is one of the symptoms of the mortal sickness which we may call 
post-Christianity, that the patient thinks of ‘revelation’ itself as a 
‘thing’. He may point to the Church or the Bible or certain 
isolated phenomena. and label them revelation or take certain 
venerable formulae like the Nicene Creed and dismiss them with a 
gesture of reverence to his gallery of imperishable and insignificant 
monuments. Whatever else revelation may be, it is not a ‘thing’ or 
a formula. Not a monument, but an act—not something done, 
but something doing. It may be profitable to diagnose the experi- 
ence of a mind which seems to have been singularly free from the 
traditions of theological affirmation or denial, unusually percep- 
tive and almost entirely uninstructed in any kind of formulary, 
John Keats, and to examine him with the help of a Catholic 
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philosopher like Marcel who is also an artist. The likeness between 
them is not an accident, and it is the more startling and significant 
as the accident of their situation set them so far apart. Both believe 
in what Marcel calls ‘intersubjectivity’, both discovered in them- 
selves an ‘urgent, inner need of transcendence’. 


II 


‘Naturally,’ says Marcel,! ‘the first example of this sort of 
yearning that presents itself to our minds is the yearning for 
sanctity; but it is not the only example, and we can also think at 
this point of the creative artist.” And Keats was a creative artist, 
and almost nothing else; having created, he died. He was also the 
poet, par excellence, of English empiricism who yearned ‘for a life 
_of sensations rather than of thoughts’ and stands in contrast to the 
logicians of empiricism, preoccupied as they have always been 
with thoughts rather than sensations. Keats was compelled to 
‘accept his situation’. He had no means or skill to analyse it, no 
art of abstraction and no time to live down his moment of apoca- 
lypse. His training consisted of translating the Aeneid and serving 
Mr. ‘Thomas Hammond, Surgeon, as his apprentice and of dis- 
covering poetry, love and death. It was as simple as that. He 
suffered the least possible help or interference from his contem- 
poraries. If we would isolate a specimen of creative artist impelled 
by an ‘urgent inner need of transcendence’ and observe him 
‘under lab. conditions’, it would be difficult to find a more suit- 
able subject. A little book has lately appeared about him and his 
‘favourite speculation’ concerning Beauty and Truth and the 
Hereafter—one of those studies in which American students pre- 
sent the fruits of their training in research accurately and learnedly 
done. Mr. Newell Ford has called his essay The Prefigurative 
Imagination of John Keats.? His argument is rooted in the best- 
known and perhaps most important of Keats’s letters written 
from Burford Bridge to Benjamin Bailey just as Keats was finishing 
Endymion. It is the credo of a creative artist : 


I am certain of nothing but the holiness of the heart’s affections 
and the truth of imagination—what the imagination seizes as beauty 
must be truth—whether it existed before or not—for I have the 
same idea of all our passions as of love, they are all in their sublime 

1 The Mystery of Being, Vol. II. Published by The Harvill Press, London. 16s. 


2 Published by Stanford University Press, California, U.S.A. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, O.U.P. 
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creative of essential beauty... . The imagination may be compared 
to Adam’s dream—he awoke and found it truth. I am the more 
zealous in this affair because I have never yet been able to perceive 
how anything can be known for truth by consecutive reasoning— 
and yet it must be. Can it be that even the greatest philosopher 
ever arrived at his goal without putting aside numerous objec- 
tions. However it may be, O for a life of sensations rather than of 
thoughts! It is a ‘vision in the form of youth’ a shadow of reality to 
come—and this consideration has further convinced me, for it has 
come as auxiliary to another favourite speculation of mine that we 
shall enjoy ourselves here after by having what we called happiness 
on earth repeated in a finer tone... . I scarcely remember counting 
upon any happiness—I look for it in the present hour—nothing 
startles me beyond the moment. The setting sun will always set me 
to rights—or if a sparrow come before my window, I take part in its 
existence and pick about the gravel. 


Here is the reverse of linguistic philosophy. Keats is a poet. He 
makes no hypothesis and seeks no verification and goes as near as 
a poet can to denying the validity of hypothetical speech—‘certain 
of nothing but the holiness of the heart’s affections and the truth 
of imagination—what the imagination seizes as beauty must be 
truth. ... I have never yet been able to perceive how anything can 
be known for truth by consecutive reasoning’. ‘Things are not 
objects to be analysed but symbols of imaginative experience 
imaginatively ‘seized’. 

Between Keats’s confession of his faith and experience as a 
poet and Marcel’s exposition of the mystery of being the likeness 
‘is so close that we might use one as theory and the other as illus- 

tration. Both are empiricists avoiding abstraction and possessed 
by an urgent inner need of transcendence, both convinced that 
(in Marcel’s words) ‘there must exist a possibility of having ex- 
perience of the transcendent as such’, that “experience is not so 
much an absorbing into oneself of something as a straining of one- 
self towards something, as when, for instance, during the night we 
attempt to get a distinct perception of some far-off noise’. Keats 
travelled purposefully in the realms of gold, and made no secret of 
his dedication to a task which led him like Aeneas to many states 
and kingdoms. Straining towards distinct perception is the pre- 
vailing significance of the Endymion. Its cultivated or borrowed 
imagery, ‘courteous fountains’ and ‘plundered vines’ is not beauty 
because it is not truth—neither, because the imagination is still 
busy with it, active nor passive. Cumbered about much serving, 
the poet evades the point of contemplation, or escapes from it in a 
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wealth of adjectives as if he were not fully awake, or by straining 
hears fantastic noises. The perception became clear and the imagi- 
nation turned to realization in the great poems of his last year. In 
Endymion the travail is visible enough: in the Grecian Urn it is past 
and a real poem is born into the world. ‘Man should be content 
with as few points to tip with the fine web of his soul. . . . Let us 
open our leaves like a flower and be passive and receptive.’ The 
imagery does not change: but it 1s clearly apprehended; he sees 
instead of making it. For example: 


Dost thou not mark a gleaming through the tide 
Of diverse brilliances? ’tis the edifice 

I told thee of, where lovely Scylla lies, 

And where I have enshrined piously 

All loves whom fell storms have doom’d to die 
Throughout my bondage. Thus discoursing, on 
They went till unobscured the porches shone ; 
Which hurryingly they gain’d and enter’d straight. 


But the real shrine is not the ‘crystal place’ of the Endymion where 
‘poor lovers lay at rest from joys and woes’. We reach it and enter 
it in the Grecian Urn: 


Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song; nor ever can those trees be bare. 


Even the childlike vocabulary, the unwrought present simplicity, 
bring us into the presence of what is no longer a ‘favourite specu- 
lation’ but an eternal now. 

Marcel is ‘certain that when a genuine emotion is felt at the 
impact of a work of art, it infinitely transcends the limits of what 
we call individual consciousness. When I look at or listen to a 
masterpiece, I have an experience which can strictly be called a 
revelation.’ Such was the central, final, formative conviction of 
Keats’s poetic life. “To discover an intelligible relation,’ says 
Marcel, ‘for example some mathematical relat'on whose eternal 
validity one suddenly recognizes, that is not in any sense to grasp 
something: it is to be illuminated or rather to have a sudden 
access to some reality’s revelation of itself to us.” Or as Keats dis- 
covered : 


Thou silent form dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity. 


So Socrates in the Phaedo had taught the poets who taught Keats 
that a ‘thing is beautiful for no other reason than that it shares in 
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that beauty yonder (perdyer exetvov tof Kadod), laying down as 
an hypothesis that there is a self-existent beauty (adro xa@’ aire). 
These poems of Keats’s maturity are experience of the transcendent 
as such, or at least a foretaste of such experience ; ‘We shall enjoy 
ourselves hereafter by having what we called happiness on earth 
repeated in a finer tone’: 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter: therefore ye soft pipes play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 


It is a ‘favourite speculation’ remembered from Vergil’s Elysium 
and full of Vergilian scenery, and the road thither lies through a 
succession of seli-denials like those his destiny exacted from ‘pius 
Aeneas’. Plato and Vergil are the masters of that renaissance to 
which Keats the poet went to school—not the philosopher whose 
works enjoy an intensive scientific scrutiny of competent scholars, 
but the presiding genius who diffuses and inspires a certain fair 
attitude to experience because he believes in ‘heavenly beautie’. 

Christendom learned to transfigure the self-abnegation im- 
posed by blank necessity to the self-denial embraced first as a 
discipline and then as a vocation, and it attained its consumma- 
tion and bliss in Christian humility and the religious life. ‘At the 
root of humility,’ says Marcel, ‘lies the more or less unexpressed 
assertion, By myself I am nothing, and I can do nothing except in 
so far as I am not only helped but promoted in my being by Him 
who is everything and is all-powerful.’ And without reference to 
personal deity Keats defines the ‘poetical character’ in similar 
terms: 

As to the poetical character itself . . . it is not itself, it has no 
self. It is everything and nothing. It has no character—it enjoys 
light and shade. . . . A poet is the most unpoetical of anything in 
existence, because he has no identity: he is continually in for and 
filling some other body. The sun, the moon, the sea, men and 
women who are creatures of impulse are poetical and have about 
them an unchangeable attribute : the poet has none, no identity... . 
It is a wretched thing to confess that not one word I ever utter can 
be taken for granted as an opinion growing out of my identical 
nature—how can it when I have no nature? When I am in a room 
with people, if ever I am free from speculating on creatures of my 
own brain, then not myself goes home to myself but the identity of 
everyone in the room begins to press upon me, so that I am in a 
very little time annihilated—not only among men; it would be the 
same in a nursery of children. 
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So is the sybil possessed by the god; the prophet speaks not his 
own but the word of the Lord; the poet sinks Lethewards and the 
nightingale fills all time and is immortal; all that seizes the 
imagination must be truth. 

The road of the creative artist runs parallel to that of the saint, 
and crosses the same territory. ‘The soul cannot attain to these 
lofty degrees of knowledge,’ said St. John of the Cross, ‘by means 
of any comparison or imagination of its own . . . and so God 
works them in the soul without making use of its own capacities.’ 
It is the ‘not I but Christ’ of the Apostle—‘the gospel which was 
preached of me is not after man, for I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it but by the apocalypse of Jesus Christ: ... 
nevertheless I live; yet not I but Christ liveth in me’. Nothing is 
more certain than that Keats had no thought of echoing Christian 
orthodoxy. He was describing the method of accepting a situation. 
His orthodoxy was that of pure empiricism, of Locke and Hume. 
He differs from Hume above all in his consistent application of the 
empirical principles which Hume analysed with the technique of 
pure reason. 

A reader who came to this letter straight from the first book of 
Hume’s Treatise could not fail to mark the similarity defined and 
emphasized by the world of difference between them. ‘For my 
part,’ says Hume, ‘when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or other, 
of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I 
never can catch myself at any time without a perception, and 
never can observe anything but the perception. .. . I may venture 
to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing but a 
bundle or collection of different perceptions. . . .’ And Keats 
merely states what he feels: he invents no logical apparatus, 
makes no case, attempts no ‘consecutive reasoning’. He is what 
Hume rationally concluded that all mankind must be. If Hume’s 
argument is anything more than a logical exercise then Keats 
should furnish its verification. For this reason his sheer simplicity 
and immediacy of sensation does in fact provide the answer to 
Hume’s rationalism. The logician reaches his conclusion by a 
method which demonstrates his incapacity to accept it, for it is the 
conclusion of primitive realism driven not by the subtlety of 
analysis but by blank necessity ‘almost to despair’. The situation 
is that of the seer and the poet: ‘I abhor myself’ or ‘I am anni- 
hilated.’ ‘Cease ye from man for wherein is he to be accounted of?’ 
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Hume defined the frontier with some caution: ‘for if we assent 
to every trivial suggestion of the fancy, beside that these sugges- 
tions are often contrary to each other, they lead us into such errors, 
absurdities and obscurities that we must at last become ashamed 
of our credulity’. (Keats is prepared to run the risk. Amos is un- 
aware of it.) ‘Nothing is more dangerous to reason than the flights 
of the imagination, and nothing has been the occasion of more 
mistakes among philosophers. Men of bright fancies may in this 
respect be compared to those angels whom scripture presents as 
covering their eyes with their wings.’ So he shrinks from the 
angelic situation in defence of reason which his rational analysis 
has already shattered to bits, and in retreating from his own con- 
clusion suggests felicitously what would follow from accepting it. 
He refers to one of those moments of apocalypse in which the 
primitive seer apprehended the mystery of being, and did so with 
a self-abnegation as complete as Keats ascribes to the poet: ‘I saw 
the Lord sitting upon a throne high and lifted up and his train 
filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphim: each one had six 
wings : with twain he covered his face and with twain he covered 
his feet and with twain he did fly. And one cried unto another and 
said, Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts ; the whole earth is full 
of his glory.’ The prophet is aware of himself and his people as ‘of 
unclean lips’, and that is the extent of his intrusion upon his ex- 
perience. The historical and political occasion or setting of his 
vision is given not by himself, but by an angel, and the angel’s 
diagnosis is precisely that the people are blind and deaf, ‘they hear 
but understand not, see but perceive not’. The cause of blindness 
is the solid mass of self-sufficiency and its consequence, desolation. 
“Make the heart of this people fat and make their ears heavy and 
shut their eyes . . . until the cities be wasted and without inhabi- 
tant and the houses without man and the land be utterly desolate 
and the Lord have removed men far away and there be a great 
forsaking in the midst of the land.’ A catastrophe like that which 
Marcel expects in the future or even such as we have seen already. 

The ‘flight of imagination’ is dangerous indeed to what Hume 
calls reason—reason which in his day as in that of Keats had 
quenched the religion of many, if not most, Europeans with ‘shame 
of their credulity’—but its insight into the empirical situation is 
even painfully accurate. Its mundane realism contrasts grimly 
with the rationalism of Voltaire’s generation or Gibbon’s, ‘the 
enlightenment’ on the brink of universal war; and there is no 
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change in the seer’s posture. ‘The angelic sanctus and the angelic 
description of the political situation are given in the same apoca- 
lypse with the same voice. All the time the prophet who sees is 
passive, not active. Not one word (except the confession of unclean 
lips) can be taken as an opinion growing out of his identical 
nature. Not the seer, but the thing seen, 1s the author of the experi- 
ence. The same passivity and the same ‘impression’ (to use 
Hume’s word) affirms the real presence of the transcendent and 
the terrestrial. 

Take another instance from Marcel: ‘a husband who has 
begun by considering his wife in relation to himself, in relation to 
the sensual enjoyments she can give him or even in relation to her 
services as an unpaid cook and charwoman. Let us suppose that 
he is gradually led into discovering that this woman has a reality, 
a value of her own, and that without realizing it he comes to treat 
her as a creature existing in her own right.’ So Keats likens 
imagination to Adam’s dream, ‘he awoke to find it truth’, and Mr. 
Ford quotes in illustration Madeline’s dream in the Eve of St. 
Agnes: 

She still beheld 
Now wide awake the vision of her sleep. 


Not only that the dream came true. Keats meant that the dream 
was apprehension of truth as also truth melted into the dream. 
The act of imagining was part of, was one with, the ‘reality’s reve- 
lation of itself’, as it were a marriage from which truth issued 
‘whether it existed before or not’. It was an act of conception, of 
‘intersubjectivity’. The object of experience cannot be realized 
even as object until it becomes also subject. If I realize it as 
existent, I recognize it as a cause, active upon my passiveness, 
commanding or determining my behaviour. Being is act. The 
empty desert will determine the nature of a civilization. The dis- 
covery that the wife ‘had a reality of her own’ and ‘existed in her 
own right’ did in fact take place in European civilization between 
the tenth and fourteenth centuries on a scale so great that it might 
plausibly be treated as the motif of the civilization and if not the 
inspiration at any rate the omnipresent accompaniment of all its 
other discoveries, in law, science, religion and vernacular speech. 
From Aude in the Chanson de Roland to Beatrice in the Divine 
Comedy there is an imaginative change which coincides with what 
W. P. Ker called ‘the awakening of the lay consciousness’, with 
the vast structural achievements of the mediaeval mind and with 
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the ‘age of the Rosary’. Reigning in the heart of it, St. Bernard 
used language even more apt than Milton’s account of Adam’s 
dream to Keats’s meaning. ‘Before Mary conceived Jesus,’ he said, 
‘it behoved that Jesus should conceive Mary in His infinite mind 
and should after that idea fashion its creature.’ Whatever account 
the historian makes of creativity, the fact is that woman who had 
been a social utility or a figure of romance—heiress, mother, 
nurse, chatelaine, heroine, courtesan—transcended her function 
and by the fourteenth century she exists, a being in her own right. 
And the question arises, whence this realization? Which was the 
real Beatrice, the girl in Florence or the woman in Paradise? Was 
the existent being the cause or the consequence of the imaginative 
change? Did Fra Angelico compose the Virgin of the Annuncia- 
tion by refining the features of some child he chanced to notice 
with a devout meditation on the first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel 
or did he apprehend, though imperfectly, a real woman? There 
can be no doubt of his answer. Though Keats never confronted 
this question, his ‘favourite speculation’ dictated some relevant 
verses on the heaven of poets : 


Bards of Passion and of Mirth, 

Ye have left your souls on earth! 

Have ye souls in heaven too, 

Double lived in regions new? 

Yes and those of heaven commune 

With the spheres of sun and moon. 
* * * 


Where the rose herself has got 

Perfume which on earth is not; 

Where the nightingale doth sing, | 
Not a senseless trancéd thing, 3 
But divine melodious truth | 
Philosophic numbers smooth, 

Tales and golden histories 

Of heaven and its mysteries. 


To compare small things with great the poet’s ‘favourite specu- 
lation’ reveals the same pattern as the prophet’s vision, the angelic 
liturgy and the terrestrial history caught 1n one apocalypse. If we 
accept the apocalyptic method with Isaiah and Plato, Dante and 
Keats we shall answer the question by saying that both the girl 
of Fra Angelico’s picture and the Queen of Heaven are really 
there, that Beatrice is both in Florence and in Paradise, and that 
the difference between them is that the dream still obscures the 
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vision, the beauty is still imperfectly apprehended. ‘Here we see 
in a glass darkly, but there face to face.’ 

That is to say that the process is incomplete by which my sole 
self is annihilated by the pressure of identities. The husband still 
considers his wife in relation to himself. Madeline is not broad 
awake. 

Philosophy will clip on Angel’s wings, 
Conquer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air. 


The conflict between truth and beauty means that neither has 
been apprehended, Lamia is still a sorceress and sage old 
Apollonius only a pedagogue. The nightingale is still a senseless 
trancéd thing, though that very word is like a bell that would 
scatter the twilight of half-apprehended beauty. Which is the 
realizing moment, the dark which reveals the heavens or the day 
that bars them out? 

In the no-man’s-land between poets and philosophers who 
refuse one another’s idiom we might retort upon the logicians from 
Keats’s side of the question as follows. Dreams that never attain to 
reality, which fail to wake Adam but shift indecisively about his 
half-consciousness in endless solipsist variation represent the kind 
of time implied in the logic of hypothesis and verification, in 
which verification is only something that appears to the dreamer. 
Such time is a mere succession and all dream predicates are on a 
level; one cannot support another. Then the real desire to wake 
up is translated into a dream symbol of prediction ; there and then 
is projected into the here and now, a spurious future exhibited in 
a specious present. And there can be no real presence where all 
the predicates are reducible to functions of becoming or where, to 
recall our example, ‘the idea of God evolves’ but God does not 
reveal Himself. Only within this flat succession of fantasies can 
there be literal meaning or mere assertion. We have only to make 
a simple predicate like ‘the book is on the shelf’ or ‘the car is in 
the garage’ to notice instantly that the spatial relation is precisely 
not what we really mean if we really mean anything. The force of 
even such a predicate lies in its implications and echoes, in the 
purpose, sentiment, promise, command, desire and so on which it 
cannot literally express and which can never reach a complete 
expression of any kind short of an all-consummating ecstasy of 
adoration. If, on the other hand, we cut out the inexpressible 
reality of the predicate and take it at face value as the sum of our 
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meaning it is only to start some aesthetic judgement of the picture 

it gives us or an analysis of concepts which only a developed 
mathematical imagination can appreciate. Wittgenstein thought 

of language as a map, a pure symbolism open to almost any mean- 

ing we Care to put upon it. Language is thus only a means to non- 
linguistic ends, and indeed the inspiration of the linguistic move- 

ment was not linguistic but mathematical. Its logic is not origin- 

ally or essentially verbal: it does not think in words but in 
algebra. So long as you are only dreaming, and what you call 

facts are merely fantasies among which your sole self unrealized 

is itself the sole reality, you may prolong and complicate the 
analysis of speech, and postpone the irruption of the verb to be 
without limit. But once this infinite regress or progress (and the 
literal predicate cannot say which) is broken and the present 
really attained, the dreamer becomes simultaneously aware that 

he and his situation really exist, then his language will no longer 

be a current symbolism of exchange but an existent thing, a thing 

in itself. He will then be awake and his word will not represent or 

echo or indicate experience: it will be experience, realized and 
active not only hic et nunc but sub specie aeternitatis, like the Ten | 
Commandments which command not in virtue of their gram- 
matical form ‘Thou shalt . . .” but because their form is embedded ; 
in the nature of man and the universe. Thinking out into language 
is not finding a ready-made usage apt to the delineation of a new 

set of facts, but being the voice of what zs, the mystery of being 
which thus becomes incarnate in a local habitation and a name. 

At every level, word is creation and word is apocalypse. It is the 

act in which nebulous possibility turns into reality, not the means 

to productivity but its end and consummation. It is the instant in 
which the identity forces recognition of itself upon the universe. 
Seizing the imagination, with beauty, it becomes truth. And 
beauty is neither a self-contained quality of things nor a judge- 
ment in the mind of the beholder, but the act of things realized 
which authorize and command a conscious response to themselves 

as existing thus and thus. The mind of the beholder is a mind as it 
makes these responses, and the existent thing exists as it evokes 
them. 

Thus the figure of a dream begins to exist, to exist as an inde- 
pendent entity, as an end in itself, as active, creative; its glory 
fills the earth. To speak of accessions of value or to refer to value 
judgements only begs the question, since the notion of value ter- 
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minates in the person evaluating and a value judgement is the act 
of the person judging. The nightingale does not increase in value: 
the urn remains an urn. But the real entity apprehended at first 
vaguely ‘as though of hemlock I had drunk’, and at a distance as an 
object, takes command as a subject, takes possession so complete 
that every noun and predicate exists as its member and symbol. 
In the first stanza the poet is still in the picture, and the nightin- 
gale or the urn is still an object to be looked at or listened to; but 
at the poem’s climax, poet, nightingale and urn have dissolved 
and are quite forgotten and nothing but ‘full poesy’ remains. The 
real thing has issued out of the dream and revealed itself 
avro Kal’ adro. 3 

And what is it? For critics, booksellers and pedagogues we 
may call it ‘poetry’. But we are none the wiser. Such useful 
currency will serve to keep a shop tidy or to save ink, but it cannot 
answer the question, What is it? No predicate can be made of it. 
No hungry generations tread it down. It is itself and answers to no 
description but itself. All we can do in answer to our question is to 
read the poem again and be possessed by its identity. Not nightin- 
gale or the ‘spirit of music’ or even John Keats, it is authentic and 
commanding as Mount Everest and more mysterious and incom- 
parable. 

Let us be foolish where a wise critic will be silent and analyse 
the apocalyptic moment in the Grecian Urn: 


What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk this pious morn? 
And little town, thy streets for ever more 
Shall silent be; for not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate can e’er return. 


First, the sculpture is itself immortal in a temporal sense as 
after some three millenniums it can still tease us out of thought as 
doth eternity. 

Secondly, this one moment of the story has been caught and 
held not only by the material stone but by Beauty and has become 
eternal. 

Thirdly, the moment thus caught into material eternity is the 
moment of worship. 

Fourthly, this rapture of worship has emptied some little town 
as love and worship and poesy will empty the poet of his identity 
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‘so that not himself goes home to himself but he is in a very little 
while annihilated’. 

Fifthly, and simultaneously, that emptying has happened to the 
poet himself, so that he is now ‘in for and filling the body’ of the 
worshippers. 

Finally, the whole pattern of mutually reflecting significance 
inheres in a clear and relevant image ‘distinct for luxury’, full of 
space and luminous as Vergil himself: 


tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis 
fluminaque antiquos subter labentia muros. 


The clarity, relevance, silence, ecstasy, eternity are not separate 
moments of religious or poetic experience but one moment: they 
are not a simultaneous coincidence but simultaneously realize a 
single meaning in the language and proportion of many spheres. 

Moreover the tables are turned. ‘The poet wrote the poem, but 
though faith in a supernatural order will affirm that Keats is an 
end in himself, historically the poem creates the poet. Isaiah exists 
for his oracles. Homer is only a name for the Homeric poems. The 
Book of Job is anonymous. All history at all its innumerable levels 
is created on this teleological pattern. The predictive pattern of the 
sciences, and the whole inclination of hypothetical speech, rests 
upon the revelation of the mystery. Sensation itself has this 
authority that it will force or find a name but not an explanation, 
and reason was in command so long as its first principles were 
indemonstrable. Only an interval of precarious security allowed 
the heroic biography of the anonymous epic bards to yield to the 
psychological and analytical studies of mere humanism, and it is 
even so for the poem’s sake that the surgeon’s apprentice appears 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. Apocalypse is the 
creative norm of consciousness. Man is an eschatological creature; 
he apprehends Being, and is created Man by its Word. 


III 


With national biography we are back in our broken world in 
which if the saint and the seer are right the secret of sane living is 
to play this impredicable ‘intuition of Being’ for all its worth. The 
growth of science is attributable to the profound and often inar- 
ticulate conviction that the way things happen is intrinsically and 
supremely worth contemplating, and its decay to the substitution 
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of utility for the self-authenticating sufficiency of events. No utili- 
tarian interest is relevant. Hence the man of science has often 
declared war upon theological or other ready-mades which defer 
experience to explanation. For him an event is. What it is, the 
event itself must reveal. Its impact, like that of a work of art, is self- 
authenticating. Cause to the scientist is a form of analysis, not 
ontology. The event to be analysed is given. That is to say that 
the scientist does and intends to contemplate a creation. The 
attempt of some theologians to prescribe a limit to this scientific 
freedom is thus not pious or theological, but confused or blas- 
phemous, and in the same sense for the same reason so are the 
anti-theological prescriptions of the dogmatic infidel. 

Miracle, again, is not an ‘impossible event’, but the absolutely 
personal act of Absolute Person, an event that cannot be ‘taped’. 
The question is not whether the miracle happened, but whether 
the thing that did happen was the act of God. There is no specific 
definition of the personal acts of Absolute Person. It is precisely 
because there is no such definition that the words ‘absolute’ and 
‘person’ are applied to the source of revelation. If we refuse 
miracle on grounds of doctrinaire prescription we are driven to a 
tautological or mechanical universe captive to ‘solutions’ and 
‘formulations’. ‘The characteristic difference between science and 
superstition is that science recognizes and acts upon the humility 
of ‘I do not know’ and is passive to the act and revelation of what- 
ever zs. Science and miracle are coexistent and complementary 
reactions to the ineffable—both forms of apocalypse. 

The apprehension of anything as existent is the acceptance of 
something uniquely and originally given and at any stage such 
apprehension implies and evokes worship and obligation. Nor in 
the last analysis are these two responses distinguishable. If we take 
for instance the traditional obligations of the religious life, poverty, 
chastity and obedience, all three together are modes of discerning 
reality and the natural way of reacting to it—Poverty, I cannot 
exploit this: Chastity, I cannot violate, I must reverence this: 
Obedience, I cannot refuse, I must serve this. As gestures of 
worship they are integral elements of religious discipline, and 
necessary conditions of liturgical living. But they are also forms of 
asceticism which men adopt spontaneously when they are ‘up 
against it’, or are driven upon realities that will not stay to bar- 
gain. Hence the monk in preference to the soldier, the Church as 
more competent than the empire holds the frontier posts of civili- 
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zation against the barbarian. In the monasteries, time, social dis- 
cipline, labour, production are realized and not merely utilized. 
That is to say they are ‘sacred’ in the same sense as Keats’s 
‘beauty’ or the ‘scientific method’. And on the other hand the dis- 
solution of human society follows the attempt to escape from this 
liturgical realism as inevitably as its values sprang from the 
acceptance of it. The British middle class, for instance, still recog- 
nizes, though with diminishing conviction, the obligation of 
chastity, but it lost the sense of the importance of being poor with 
disastrous consequences in science, politics and economy, and it is 
rapidly losing the positive virtue of obedience with consequences 
no less disastrous in social morale and psychology, family life and 
craftsmanship. The attempt to substitute inducements to be- 
haviour for the lost sense of obedience (as if men must be bribed 
to live in a real world) accounts for the legislative and adminis- 
trative muddle in modern England and the subjection of Europe 
to the politics and economics of ‘power’. Thus liberty conceived 
exclusively as a right to resist or to disobey cannot survive except in a 
society which is sceptical and suspicious of itself, for the only 
rationale of resistance is in essence the same as that of martyrdom, 
the command of a reality which transcends any conventional 
definition—the law of a city whose builder and maker is God. 
Without this obedience the liberty multiplies and intensifies the 
scepticism, and the result of its perversion is the progressive infla- 
tion of all values and the progressive devaluation of all currencies 
such as language or money. 

The remedy for such decline is the irruption somewhere of the 
‘intuition of being’, and the reaction to it in the forms itself defines 
of poverty, chastity and obedience either imposed with the force 
of blank necessity and accepted as the blind folk in Isaiah’s oracle 
suffered desolation, or embraced with the seer’s passivity and the 
repentance of Job. ‘Now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor 
myself’ might serve as a passionate representation of the process 
described by Keats in the letter we quoted, or it might be a con- 
fession of sin. In either sense self-abnegation is at once the means 
and the consequence of being ‘seized’ by Reality, and though 
Reality offers no explanation of itself it infuses faith. It initiates 
action and is thus ‘personal’. Its act is original and not ‘necessary’ 
and is therefore ‘grace’. And by ‘grace’ we are saved, wakened, as 
the poet would say, from sleep, or raised, as says the Apostle, from 
the dead, created as the primitive thinker believed from waste and 
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void. ‘I will open your graves and cause you to come up out of 
your graves ... and ye shall know that I am the Lord when [ 


have opened your graves... and shall put my spirit in you and ye 
shall live.’ 


We have arrived at the other instance given by Marcel of the 


yearning for transcendence—the saint. Where the situation must 


be accepted, the saint is the necessary working man. He is full of 
‘grace’ ;—awake to the apocalypse. 
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MR. E. M. FORSTER’S 
STRANGE MYSTICS 


By ERNEST BEAUMONT 


but one cannot fail to realize that behind his social criticism 

there is the attempt to represent something that is transcen- 
dental, especially in the later novels, Howards End and A Passage to 
India. 1n both those books there is a mysterious person whose in- 
fluence is seen to be deep and far-reaching, not to say super- 
natural. They are people who know something that is not known 
to their fellow creatures and this knowledge that they have is a 
kind of intuitive wisdom, an understanding which seems to be 
instinctive. Both of them are women, women who are married 
and middle-aged, women who have had children and who are 
essentially domestic and undistinguished except by this rare 
faculty with which their creator endows them. In a quiet unob- 
trusive manner they dominate the novels in which they appear, 
even though both die long before the intrigue is brought to its 
close. They provide a pattern which encloses the novel but, 
though they fulfil an important aesthetic function, it would seem 
that their purpose is deeper than that, for through them the author 
creates an atmosphere of mystery, hinting at strong obscure forces 
in the world. It is largely they who lead us to think that there is some 
mysterious message in these novels which it behoves us to grasp. 

Similar as the function of Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. Moore would 
appear to be in their respective frameworks, these two women are 
alike only in the broad features that I have indicated. The latter 
is the more complex because of the change she suffers after her 
visit to the Marabar cave and we are not shown her death in the 
odour of Forsterian sanctity which distinguishes the death of Mrs. 
Wilcox. Whether Mrs. Moore dies in despair or in possession of 
some deeper and stranger faith than Mr. Forster can adequately 
describe is not clear. Inevitably, of course, the religion of these 
two women is coloured by the author’s prejudices against a doc- 
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trinal Christianity. Mrs. Wilcox, who comes of Quaker stock, is 
‘repelled’—to use the author’s own word!—by the sermons of the 
Anglican clergyman to which she is obliged to listen owing to her 
husband’s chosen conformity to custom in the matter of church- 
going. Neither she nor Mrs. Moore, it may be said in parenthesis, 
do other than adapt themselves to the circumstances of their 
domestic life. Neither is intellectual and neither is the type of 
woman who would take any stand likely to disturb domestic har- 
mony. Mrs. Wilcox, we are told, ‘expressed a desire for “‘a more 
inward light”’ *? than that reflected by the rector, and the author 
adds that ‘inward light must have been granted’,* for she said no 
more on this subject to her husband. Her religion, then, was a 
purely private and personal matter, a secret between herself and 
God, from which such matters as ritual and public worship were 
excluded, though she fulfilled what was chiefly a domestic duty in 
going to church. 

Though Mrs. Moore is a Christian, at least before entering the 
Marabar cave, she takes a broad liberal view of religion. She 
endears herself to Dr. Aziz by her sensitivity to the presence of 
God in a mosque. When she ‘talks Christianity’ to her son, we see 
that for her it is primarily a matter of ‘being pleasant’ to people, 
loving one’s neighbour in that sense. Later, when she has come 
out of the Marabar cave and heard its special echo, she passes 
judgement on Christianity, the echo having in some extraordinary 
way which not all of us may find credible reduced Christianity to 
what seems a total nothingness in which all things are identical, of 
identical worthlessness. It is not clear whether it is to Mrs. Moore 
or to Mr. Forster that Christianity is now revealed as ‘poor little 
talkative Christianity’, but one has the impression that this opinion 
is common to them both.? In any case, after this visit Mrs. Moore’s 
faith is essentially changed. 

For both Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. Moore, the Mrs. Moore prior 
to the Marabar excursion, people matter greatly. When we see the 
former for the first time, ‘trailing noiselessly over the lawn’s at 
Howards End, her one thought is to prevent people from hurting 
one another. She is so sensitive to people that she knows when love 
arises between them and when it ceases, as in the case of Helen 
and Paul. When she dies, the author pays her a wholehearted 
tribute which must be quoted: 


1 Howards End. (London, Arnold, 1947, p. 94.) 2 Tbid., p. 95. 
8 4 Passage to India. (London, Arnold, 1047, Pp. 157.) 4 Howards End, p. 23. 
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Her withdrawal had hinted at other things beside disease and 
pain. Some leave our life with tears, others with an insane frigidity ; 
Mrs. Wilcox had taken the middle course, which only rarer natures 
can pursue. She had kept proportion. She had told a little of her 
grim secret to her friends, but not too much; she had shut up her 
heart—almost but not entirely. It is thus, if there is any rule, that 
we ought to die—neither as victim or as fanatic, but as the seafarer 
who can greet with an equal eye the deep that he is entering, and 
the shore that he must leave. 


Thus, Mrs. Wilcox valued this world, attributing to it a value in 
itself, but remaining conscious that it is not the supreme end. It is 
this value which Mrs. Moore loses in the Marabar cave, where 
both the material world and the spiritual world as she has pre- 
viously envisaged it lose their reality. But even before she enters 
the cave, thinking about her son and his engagement to Adela 
Quested, she has come to the conclusion that, though people are 
important, the relationships between them are not.? 

In a sense, Mrs. Moore is a Mrs. Wilcox who experiences 
India and the Marabar caves. If she loses that serenity of soul 
which is the distinguishing mark of both these women when we 
first meet them, it is because she has had some sort of vision, a pro- 
found experience which shatters her, though the author leaves us 
in doubt as to whether it is a spiritual progression or an eclipse 
that he is portraying. Between the conception of Mrs. Wilcox and 
Mrs. Moore fourteen years have passed. No doubt it is that the 
experience of the author, which included his two visits to India, 
involved this kind of disillusion or enlightenment, whichever it 
may be, that he has transcribed in a character to whom he has 
attached especial significance. 

At the luncheon party which Margaret gave in Mrs. Wilcox’s 
honour, it appeared to Margaret that her friend’s personality 
‘transcended their own and dwarfed their activities’. Either Mrs. 
Wilcox or daily life was ‘out of focus’, but the author clearly 
implies that it was the focus that was at fault. In the same way, 
Mrs. Moore in India is ‘out of focus’. Her first encounter with Dr. 
Aziz reveals that for her all human beings have an equal value, 
not depending on the country of their origin or the colour of their 
skin, and that is where she 1s ‘out of focus’ with regard to Anglo- 
India as perceived by Mr. Forster. After her visit to the Marabar 
caves she is so completely ‘out of focus’ that we no longer fully 


1 Howards End, p. 108. 2A Passage to India, p. 141. * Howards End, p. 80. 
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sympathize with her, for we cannot really know what has hap- 
pened to her. She has lost what the author calls her ‘Christian 
tenderness! and has outwardly become an irritable old woman 
who wants to be left alone and bother no more with members of 
the human race. But before examining more closely the change 
that Mrs. Moore undergoes I wish to bring out the salient features 
of Mrs. Wilcox. 

The point the author most stresses about Mrs. Wilcox is her 


~ oneness with Howards End and the tree which ‘overshadowed it’,? 


that mysterious tree which appears so significant in this connexion 
to the author that, not content with mentioning it himself in his 
first description of Mrs. Wilcox, he also causes it to be introduced 
later by Helen Schlegel. Mrs. Wilcox ‘worshipped the past’? and 
her ancestors spoke in her. Her association with Howards End is 
so intimate that Helen asserts towards the end of the novel, long 
after Mrs. Wilcox has died, that she zs the house and the tree. In 
fact, she is everything, and Helen puts forward the idea that she 
herself, her sister and Mr. Wilcox, are only fragments of Mrs. 
Wilcox’s mind. Helen regards the peculiar wisdom of Mrs. Wilcox 
as imperishable and this consideration leads her to envisage 
immortality as a certainty.’ It is in this speech of Helen’s that the 
most mystical view of Mrs. Wilcox finds direct expression, though 
in the actual happenings of the novel, over which Mrs. Wilcox has 
a decisive influence as an unseen spirit, this view of Helen’s seems 
fully corroborated. While we have to bear in mind that Helen is 
the less well-balanced and more emotional of the two sisters, the 
more sensitive and imaginative, too, perhaps, yet the fact that she 
does attribute this kind of pantheistic diffusion to Mrs. Wilcox, 
conferring on her a sort of divine quality, is obviously meant to 
contribute to the mystical impression that this character is in- 
tended to have on us. 

Although Mrs. Moore is not intimately associated with some 
particular place which has been a family possession, she is none 
the less very sensitive to places. India, and especially the Marabar 
cave, have an overwhelming effect upon her. Above all, perhaps, 
Mrs. Moore’s particular quality is a feeling of kinship with the rest 
of the universe, with the universe as a whole. The author writes 
that when she left the stuffy English club and found herself under 
the open Indian sky ‘a sudden sense of unity, of kinship with the 
heavenly bodies, passed into the old woman and out, like water 


1 A Passage to India, p. 207. 2 Howards End, p. 23. 3 Tbid., p. 331. 
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through a tank, leaving a strange freshness behind’.! It is this per- 
ception of oneness which is behind the ‘vision’ that she has in the 
cave, but before that happens we notice that she not only feels 
that Indians and Englishmen are kindred creatures but that even 
other creatures not human, creatures that most of us fear or detest, 
are of the same great family. It is not aimlessly, one feels, that the 
author makes her address the wasp that she finds on the clothes- 
peg as ‘pretty dear’.? It is typical of the woman that she should 
feel some sort of love for this creature. 

The notion of God that Mrs. Moore has had during her life 
satisfies her less in India. It seems almost as if she becomes aware 
of something beyond God. “Outside the arch there seemed always 
an arch, beyond the remotest echo a silence.’* It is not clear 
whether she senses an ultimate nothingness or an infinity that she 
cannot grasp. In any case, the echo in the cave leads her to con- 
sider all things as of identical futility. The Marabar, writes the 
author, ‘robbed infinity and eternity of their vastness, the only 
quality that accommodates them to mankind’. Henceforth Mrs. 
Moore loses interest in everything, not only in her son and in 
Adela Quested, in Dr. Aziz who is unjustly imprisoned, but, it 
would seem, in God too. All human activity seems absurd to her 
and the body a hindrance. As for marriage and love, about which 
she had previously begun to think there was too much fuss, all 
that now appears to her as the height of foolishness. At the begin- 
ning of chapter twenty-three the author says of Mrs. Moore that 
‘she had come to that state where the horror of the universe and 
its smallness are both visible at the same time—the twilight of the 
double vision in which so many elderly people are involved.® It is 
implied that she is in a state of ‘spiritual muddledom’.® Mr. 
Forster’s explanation is obscure, but it would seem that the 
‘double vision’ is one embracing both this life and the after-life, 
under whatever form one may envisage it, and in the ‘twilight’ 
which has now overtaken Mrs. Moore this vision is dimmed, both 
worlds apparently having ceased to have any discernible reality 
for her. 

Obviously, Mrs. Moore has perceived the emptiness of this 
world and the inadequacy of human conceptions of such mysteries - 
as eternity and infinity, but there is no indication that she attains 
to the full vision in which a sense of proportion is restored, in 


1 A Passage to India, p. 32. 2 Ibid., p. 38. 3 Ibid., p. 56. 
4 Ibid., p. 156. ® Tbid., p. 157. ® Tbid., p. 216. 
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which God is seen resplendent. One must, I think, incline to the 
view that she is passing through a sort of spiritual darkness, but a 
night which is not resolved for her in light. Somehow or other she 
has seen life in its primeval form, protoplasmic, ‘something snub- 
nosed, incapable of generosity—the undying worm itself’.! The 
trappings have been stripped off, but, in so far as we see, her vision 
cannot extend beyond this small ignoble germ. Her thoughts as 
she journeys out of India would seem to suggest that the echo of 
the cave was passing and Mrs. Moore was again becoming aware 
of a complexity, but the author does not make clear what was no 
doubt obscure in the mind of the woman herself. The idea that we 
glimpse is that the vision, the vision of darkness, as it were, was 
fading, not resolving itself into the mystical vision in which God 
alone predominates. 

If we find the description of what happens to Mrs. Moore 
puzzling and unsatisfactory, it is, I think, because the author’s 
sincerity does not allow him to portray unambiguously an experi- 
ence which was itself puzzling and unsatisfactory, an experience 
which cannot be clearly expressed, because it never was clear to 
the person. undergoing it. All the same, the novel seems deliber- 
ately to leave us with the impression that Mrs. Moore did have an 
understanding of what one may call ultimate things. When the 
trial is over, Adela Quested, conscious that there is something that 
she does not understand, has the feeling that Mrs. Moore did 
understand, and she tells Mr. Fielding that Mrs. Moore ‘knew’, 
though she cannot explain how she knew what other people do 
not know.” Mrs. Wilcox also ‘knew’.? If Mrs. Moore and Mrs. 
Wilcox ‘knew’ in the absolute sense, then they were mystics, know- 
ing the essential inexpressible about human life, about its relation 
to the divine, a knowledge which transcends any rationalization 
and which must be equivalent to love in its full sense. ‘The question 
which forces itself upon us is whether these women are convincing 
in this rdle, but before an attempt is made to answer it, there 1s 
another issue which must be dealt with, and that is the post- 
humous influence ascribed to these women. 

Both Howards End and A Passage to India seem to illustrate a 
Forsterian conception of something akin to the Communion of 
Saints, a somewhat unconsciously caricatural version of that 
dogma. Mrs. Wilcox wanted Margaret Schlegel to inherit 
Howards End, and, though her dying wishes were thwarted by 


1 A Passage to India, p. 217. 2 Ibid., p. 273. 3 Howards End, p. 331. 
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her family, she achieved her will in the end, long after she was 
dead. It is implied in the narrative that this was no mere coinci- 
dence. When towards the close of the novel Mr. Wilcox, who had 
now been married to Margaret for some years, made his will, he 
made over Howards End to his wife. Only then did Margaret 
learn of the note that Mrs. Wilcox scribbled before she died, be- 
queathing the property to her, and, conscious of something 
mysterious and uncanny in this posthumous accomplishment of 
Mrs. Wilcox’s intention, she ‘shivered’.1 We may note, too, that 
when Mr. Wilcox proposed to Margaret, Mrs. Wilcox’s ‘ghost’ 
was in the offing, obviously approving and expecting Margaret to 
accept.” Another glimpse of ghostly influences at work is afforded 
by the strange Miss Avery, whose unauthorized furnishing of 
Howards End with Margaret’s furniture was clearly ‘inspired’ by 
the will of the deceased Mrs. Wilcox. So does the soul of Mrs. 
Wilcox, as it were, achieve its end. 

The posthumous influence exerted by Mrs. Moore over the 
happenings described in A Passage to India is not dissimilar. 
Though she completely disinterests herself from the trial of Dr. 
Aziz, whom she knows by that prodigious intuition of hers to be 
wrongfully accused, it is evident, it seems to me, that it is through 
her that his acquittal is secured. When the trial takes place, she 
has left India and, though this is not known to anyone in the court, 
she has died, but it is she who dominates the trial scene, a spiritual 
presence symbolized by the crowd of Indians chanting ‘Esmiss 
Esmoor’. It is through his memory of her that Dr. Aziz renounces 
the compensation money to which he is entitled, a generosity 
which, it is implied, makes him in some sort of way worthy of her. 
It is obviously not without significance that a legend arises in 
India around the wonderful Mrs. Moore. Two spurious tombs, 
each supposed to contain her remains, spring into being and a cult 
arises. She becomes, then, a sort of local deity. Her spiritual home 
was perhaps in this part of India as Mrs. Wilcox’s was Howards 
End. 

The intercessory réle attributed to these two women is, it 
seems to me, the most disquieting aspect of their portrayal, for not 
only does it seem unjustified by what we have previously seen of 
them, but it is in itself of too marvellous a nature to be entirely 
acceptable. There is, too, this fundamental criticism to be made of 
the whole conception of the personalities of these women. For 


1 Howards End, p. 362. 2 Ibid., p. 176. 
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them to be fully convincing as mystics, however widely one may 
be prepared to extend that term, they would have to reveal unam- 
biguously the force of love, but there is a surprising inadequacy 
in the conception of love which lies behind their personalities. 
Both women are shown in life rather as being than as doing. We do 
not even glimpse the hidden springs of their personalities, the 
source of that inner life which it is implied that they have but 
which the author is too reticent even to attempt to portray. All 
that we are really shown is their apparent ordinariness and the 
impact that they make on one or two exceptionally sensitive 
people, followed by a truly tremendous and disproportionate in- 
fluence when they have died, with the added complication in the 
case of Mrs. Moore of a startling sort of vision. A close scrutiny of 
the text reveals that it is mainly, though not entirely, by the added 
comments of the author that the impression of deep insight and 
supernatural understanding on the part of these women is conveyed. 

It is a well-known commonplace that those who reject ortho- 
dox religion tend to put in its place something that seems peculiar 
and rather preposterous and it may seem that Mr. Forster is not 
immune from this tendency. We cannot doubt that Mrs. Wilcox is 
behind the marriage of her husband and Margaret, arranging it 
from the Forsterian heaven, just as Mrs. Moore similarly secures 
the change in Adela’s mind at the trial of Dr. Aziz. The subtlety 
with which this action of the unseen is implied through scattered 
hints does not make it less questionable. Mystical trees and apoca- 
lyptical caves as well as ghostly presences contribute to this 
impression of a somewhat dubious supernatural. Of course, we 
know that the tree singled out for special mention in Howards End 
symbolizes nature for the author, just as the Marabar cave repre- 
sents nature in a rarer and more terrifying form. Mr. Forster’s pre- 
occupation with dryads elsewhere in his work is an indication of 
how closely akin for him are deity, nature and humanity. Mrs. 
Moore and Mrs. Wilcox obviously have some sort of communion 
with nature. That is implied by the former’s sensitivity to India, 
to the Marabar, by her feeling of oneness with the universe, and 
by the latter’s inseparable association with Howards End. This 
kind of mystical feeling was of course common enough in nine- 
teenth-century romanticism, and Mr. Forster shares with certain 
romantic poets a conception of nature in which deity, humanity, 
and the whole of created things partake of the same substance, so 
that everything is an aspect of the oneness of the world. It is a 
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metaphysical conception which runs through the poems of 
Lamartine, for instance, in whose pantheistic vision it is interest- 
ing to note that trees have a specifically divine quality.’ It is a 
view of life and creation which Mr. Forster discerns in Hinduism, 
with which religion Mrs. Moore has some inexplicable connexion. 

Hinduism is a theme which constantly recurs throughout A 
Passage to India and provides for the final pages a colourful climax, 
a sort of triumphal flourish, where Mr. Forster displays an un- 
wonted exuberance, not to say a schoolboyish excitement. At the 
celebration of the Birth of Krishna Mrs. Moore reappears, a vital 
spiritual presence. Between her and Professor Godbole there is so 
mysterious and close an affinity that.as the latter sings his sacred 
songs and performs his sacred dances at the celebration there 
comes to him the thought of the Englishwoman intimately asso- 
ciated with a wasp, no doubt the wasp that Mrs. Moore found 
asleep on the clothes-peg and of which the Hindu professor has 
had telepathic communication. He shares with Mrs. Moore a love 
for this creature, symbolizing all living things, and in the fervour 
of exaltation almost embraces in his love inanimate things as well, 
but reason comes to his rescue. It would seem that the Hindu 
festival is meant in some way to be the fulfilment of Mrs. Moore’s 
vision as in the mind of Professor Godbole she is spiritually present 
at the Birth of the God. This God who is to be born and who, says 
the author, taking an innocent delight in the esoteric, ‘is, was not, 
is not, was’,? is represented by ‘a silver image the size of a tea- 
spoon’.” It lies more or less hidden in the jumble of the altar, an 
effacement which seems to please Mr. Forster. Indeed, he takes 
obvious zest in evoking the splendid muddle which characterizes 
the whole performance, a muddle of which he undoubtedly 
approves, thinking it very right and proper, ‘a frustration of reason 
and form’.* What seems most appropriate to him is the fact that 
an inscription in English which should have read ‘God is love’ 
appears instead as ‘God sz love’. This unintentional joke, which 
the author regards as peculiarly coincident with the divine sense 
of humour, and the horseplay of some of the Hindu participants 
in the festival, reveal to Mr. Forster the superiority of Hinduism 
over Christianity.‘ 

Obviously, the aspect of Hinduism which most strikes the 


1In the poem, La Chéne, in Harmonies poétiques et religieuses, and in the prelude to 
La Chute d’un Ange Lamartine singles out trees in order to attribute to them in the one 
case a ‘divine soul’, in the other a ‘divine intelligence’. 


2 A Passage to India, p. 295. 3 Tbid., p. 297. ‘ Tbid., p. 3or. 
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novelist is its universality, its sense of oneness in the universe, that 
sense which Mrs. Moore possessed. The very incongruities he 
describes corroborate for him its all-embracing character. Nothing 
is excluded from the divine love which Professor Godbole vicari- 
ously assumes. We have seen that the echo in the cave made all 
things equal, but it was an equality of futility, a oneness which 
made all things worthless. Here, in the Hindu festival, there is 
equality in the sense that everything participates in the regenera- 
tion and all things have value. For Mrs. Moore, after the visit to 
the Marabar, nothing was. In the Hindu place of worship every- 
thing is. Repeatedly Professor Godbole’s choir sings: 


Tukaram, Tukaram, 

Thou art my father and mother and everybody. 
Tukaram, Tukaram, 

Thou art my father and mother and everybody... . 


The Hindu is aware of the mysterious unity behind all things, 
here symbolized in the universality of a saint. Thus, we feel, Mrs. 
Moore’s vision has been ‘righted’ and she is in the heart of its ful- 
filment. Her presence is symbolized not only in the mind of 
Professor Godbole but also in the person of her son, Ralph, who 
reflects the personality of his mother, a fact perceived by the 
sensitive Dr. Aziz. It is clearly no coincidence that Ralph Moore’s 
visit to Mau should coincide with the festival and that, when the 
climax of the celebration is reached and the image of the God 
thrown in the water, his boat should collide with the boat engaged 
in the sacred rite. In this way he participates, and with him the 
spirit of his mother, in the religious activity. 

In view of the manifold nature of the mystical or pseudo- 
mystical considerations involved in these novels of Mr. Forster’s 
it would seem impossible to say with any certainty what either 
Mrs. Moore or Mrs. Wilcox is supposed to represent. They per- 
vade their respective novels, resembling strange occult forces 
rather than human beings. While there seems to be an expression 
of pantheism in these works, yet this pervasive extra-human 
quality which characterizes Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Wilcox would 
seem to imply not only some kind of spiritual transcendence, 
spiritism even, but also a theory of the miraculous which is ex- 
tremely disconcerting. It may well be that the state of ‘spiritual 
muddledom’ attributed to Mrs. Moore is a projection into a 
created character of a state of which the author is aware in him- 
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self. That at least is what one suspects when attempting to analyse 
the various elements which go to make up these enigmatic char- 
acters. At the same time one cannot avoid the suspicion that we 
may have been in a sense duped by the author. Perhaps, after all, 
Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. Moore were very ordinary women romanti- 
cized, lifted to a pseudo-mystical level rather by the words of the 
author than by anything inherent in themselves. The popular 
notion of the ‘mysterious feminine’ may have been unduly magni- 
ficd in them so that they are in substance glorifications of that 
romantic view of feminine personality. Certainly one wonders 
why Mr. Forster both times chooses women to embody his idea of 
a mystical transcendence. 

It is no doubt part of the tantalizing charm of Mr. Forster’s 
writings that he clouds his issues with that remarkable English 
talent for creating a suggestive uncertainty. It is for each of us to 
decide whether it is an achievement or a failure on his part to 
have created these odd characters who defy classification and who 
appear as such superior beings endowed with a power beyond that 
with which we ordinarily credit any of our fellow creatures. Be- 
tween complexity and confusion the dividing line is perhaps not 
easy to draw and the distinction between the genuine and the 
spurious in art is a matter of some delicacy. Whatever our reac- 
tions to Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. Moore may be, we are, I think, 
bound to acknowledge that the author has at least succeeded in 
creating characters whose fascination for us lies, no doubt, very 
largely in their elusiveness. 
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MANZONDS J PROMESSI 
SPOST 


A Christian Classic 


By MARTIN JARRETT-KERR, C.R. 


I 


of Manzoni’s great novel suggests a neglect such as must be 

a serious indictment of critical taste in this country. In the 
last century it was a favourite in many quarters, and those not the 
least discerning. At Hursely Vicarage John Keble’s little circle 
read books to each other, often at meals, and talked of books. ‘The 
authors most constantly read and beloved,’ says Charlotte M. 
Yonge, one of the circle, ‘were, it seems to me, Dante, Spenser, 
Wordsworth, Scott and Manzoni.’? Miss Yonge herself, we are 
told, translated the whole of it for her father, William Yonge.® 
Gladstone paid Manzoni a visit in 1838. ‘He was a most interest- 
ing man, but was regarded, as I found, among the more fashion- 
able priests in Milan as a bacchetone (hypocrite). In his own way he 
was, I think, a liberal and a nationalist, nor was alliance of such 
politics with strong religious convictions uncommon among the 
more eminent Italians of those days.’4 Later, however, Gladstone 
overcame any scruples he may have combined with his admira- 
tion, and paid him the tribute of translating his Ode on the Death of 
Napoleon.’ Newman also tried to visit him in 1846 but was dis- 
appointed to find him out.® Scott is said to have pronounced 
Manzoni’s novel ‘the best ever written’.? Goethe’s verdict is even 
more categorical. Manzoni, after an early addiction to classicism, 


sk fact that we have had to wait so many years for a reprint 


1 The Betrothed, by Alessandro Manzoni. Newly translated by Archibald 
Colquhoun. (Dent, 15s.) 

2C. M. Yonge, Musings Over the Christian Year : Gleanings, p. ix. 

3G. Battiscombe, Charlotte M. Yonge, p. 61. 

* Morley, Gladstone, I, 173. 5 Ibid., III, 549. 

6 Ward, .Vewman, I, 142. ? Omond, The Romantic Triumph, 349. 
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threw himself wholly, both in his verse and his plays, into the 
romantic movement, and Goethe defended him from severe criti- 
cism by the Quarterly Review. But the novel, though no doubt 
showing strong traces of ‘gothic’ influence, is so strongly Christian, 
and indeed Catholic, that it is surprising to find Goethe so enthusi- 
astic. 


I must announce to you [he said to Eckermann in 1827] that 
Manzoni’s novel soars far above all that we know of the kind. I 
need say to you nothing more, except that the interior life—all that 
comes from the soul of the poet, is absolutely perfect ; and that the 
outward—the delineation of localities, and the like, is no way in- 
ferior. That is saying something. The impression in reading is such, 
that we are constantly passing from emotion to admiration, and 
again from admiration to emotion; so that we are always subject 
to one of those great influences ; higher than this, I think, one can- 
not go. In this novel we have first seen what Manzoni is. Here his 
perfect interior is exhibited, which he had no opportunity to dis- 
play in his dramatic works. I will now read the best novel by Sir 
Walter Scott—perhaps Waverley, which I do not yet know—and I 
shall see how Manzoni will come out in comparison with this great 
English writer . .. He has sentiment but is perfectly free from senti- 
mentality ; his feeling for every situation is manly and genuine... 
Manzoni makes use of (the feeling of) alarm with wonderiful 
felicity, by resolving it into emotion, and thus leading us to admira- 
tion... There are four things which have contributed especially to 
the excellence of Manzoni’s works. First, he is an excellent his- 
torian, and consequently gives his inventions a depth and dignity 
which raise them far above what are commonly called novels. 
Secondly, the Catholic religion is favourable to him giving him 
many poetical relations, which he could not have had as a Pro- 
testant. Thirdly it is to the advantage of the book that the author 
has suffered much in revolutionary collisions, which, if they did not 
affect him, have wounded his friends, and sometimes ruined them. 
Fourthly, it is in favour of this novel that the scene is laid in the 
charming country near Lake Como, which has been stamped on 
the poet’s mind, from youth upwards, and which he therefore knows 
by heart. Hence arises also that distinguishing merit of the work—its 
distinctness and wonderful accuracy in describing localities.’ 


(I give the passage at some length, as it is apparently not very 
well known.) Goethe’s only criticism of the novel is that it ‘suffers 
from too great a load of history’, and spends too long on descrip- 
tions of war, pestilence and famine, which are ‘repulsive’. It is 
possible to disagree with this criticism and yet to find Goethe’s 


1 Goethe, Conversations with Eckermann, pp. 270-3. 
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general verdict on Manzoni very perceptive. To come back to 
this country: George Eliot, like Charlotte Yonge, read the novel 
aloud—though it would have been interesting to have her opinion 
of it. ‘Aloud I have read Bright’s speeches, and J Promessi Spost.”} 
(Strange combination!) Yet when we move into this century we 
find the novel comparatively unknown, or if known unappreciated. 
Kathleen Mansfield read it and was bored; and it was, surpris- 
ingly enough, D. H. Lawrence who defended it as a great work.? 
Finally let us return to the nineteenth century for another tribute 
from an unexpected quarter. On his Italian tour in 1856 Thomas 
Babington Macaulay noted: 


I have finished Manzoni’s novel, not without tears. The scene 
between the Archbishop and Don Abbondio is one of the noblest I 
know. The parting between the lovers and Father Cristoforo is most 
touching. If the Church of Rome really were what Manzoni repre- 
sents her to be I should be tempted to follow Newman’s example.? 


A novel that could evoke such varied praise cannot be negligible. 


II 


Alessandro Francesco Tommaso Antonio Manzoni was born 
in Milan on 7 March, 1785. His father was a nobleman, and his 
mother was the daughter of a social historian and economist 
whose talent she had inherited. The couple did not get on well 
together, and in the end Alessandro’s mother went to live near 
Paris and resumed her maiden name. As a result Alessandro him- 
self was boarded out in a farmhouse in the hills near Como, and 
his foster-mother was a peasant with a lively gift of story-telling. 
This no doubt helped to stock Alessandro’s mind with rich folk- 
lore which he later was able to draw upon. As a schoolboy and 
student Alessandro was considered dull and preferred life and 
peasant pastimes in the country. But he began to write poetry, 
and one of his early sonnets, which appeared in translation in THE 
Dusuin Review for October 1882, shows promise. When his 
father died in 1805 he went for a time to live with his mother in 
France, and met some of the literary circle there. He returned to 
the neighbourhood of Bergamo in 1808 and there fell in love with 


1 Cross, Life of George Eliot, III, 77. 
2D. H. Lawrence, Preface to translation of Verga, Mastro Don-Gesualdo. 
3 Trevelyan, Macaulay, 636. 
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Henriette Louise Blondel, daughter of a Genevese banker. They 
married in 1809, and Alessandro’s mother, who was then anti- 
Catholic, was delighted, for the bride was a Protestant, and 
Alessandro himself had given up the Catholic faith, so that there 
was every likelihood that he would not return to it. But the young 
woman met some ardent Catholics in Paris who converted her; 
and bit by bit she influenced her husband to return to his old 
faith. Finally he gave way completely, and from then on became a 
keen champion of the Catholic cause—even winning his mother 
to it. 

He and his wife—and their now growing family—returned to 
live permanently in Italy, He started writing hymns (Jnni Sacri, 
1810) and also tragedies. He was nearly involved in difficulties 
when he supported the ardent desires for Italian liberation in 1821: 
he composed a patriotic ode, which could not be published till 
1848, and himself took part in some preliminary stages of the 
abortive attempt at revolution in the early part of 1821. He also 
wrote the Ode which Gladstone translated, on the Death of 
Napoleon (Jl Cinque Maggio), composed in the brief space of forty- 
eight hours. 

But meanwhile he was embarked on his greatest work, J Pro- 
messt Spost. It was partly based on the story of Bernardino Visconti 
in Ripamonte’s Storia Milanese; but still more on a careful study of 
the social conditions of the people of Lombardy in the seventeenth 
century. It was begun on 24 April, 1821, and a rough copy 
was ready on 23 September, 1823. After criticism by friends the 
first volume came out in 1825, and the second and third in 1826 
and 1827. After that he wrote nothing, but spent much time re- 
vising the novel, in particular its style. The excessive regionalism 
of the Italian language at the time seemed to him to cry out for 
some kind of standardization; and he finally fixed on the Tuscan 
dialect as the nearest to a norm—for classical Italian was an aca- 
demic language by then, and of no use for his purpose. The result 
in the long run was that Manzoni’s style became the standard or 
fountain-spring of modern Italian literary writing. (Hence the 
excessive use of his great novel as a textbook for school work, and 
its neglect as a work of creative art.) 

Meanwhile in his country retreat Manzoni occupied himself 
with rural pursuits—the improved breeding of silkworms, the 
grafting of olive and mulberry trees, and so forth. He endured 
many tragedies in the remainder of his life—the death of his wife, 
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and later of his second wife, the death of all but two of his nine 
children. In 1859 he was delighted to be able to become a citizen 
of the new Italian kingdom, and he was appointed by the new 
government President of the Royal Lombard Institution of Science 
and Arts, with a pension attached. He was nominated a Senator, 
and went to Turin to attend the first parliament; when he 
appeared leaning on the arm of Cavour, he was greeted with 
much enthusiasm. But he still spent most of his time in retirement. 
The death of his eldest son, Luigi, in 1872 was a terrible shock to 
him. He had already been weakened by a fall while coming out of 
church the previous winter, and now he became a pathetic figure, 
wandering through his house, calling for his son, talking to him; 
and finally he died on Ascension Day, 22 May, 1873. His funeral 
was almost a national occasion, attended by Royal princes and 
delegations from Italian municipalities: and a now famous piece 
of music was composed for the occasion—the Requiem by his friend 
and admirer, Verdi. 


What is the novel ‘about’? The plot is too intricate and ex- 
tended for anything but the briefest of summaries. In its basic 
elements it is simple enough: a young man, Renzo, and a girl, 
Lucia, are betrothed; but their marriage is prevented by the 
jealousy of a local bravoe, Don Rodrigo; they have to separate for 
a time, and the separation is prolonged by the coming of famine, 
food riots, war, enemy occupation, and finally—worst of all—the 
plague; in the end, however, they find each other; their rival, 
Don Rodrigo, has died—penitent—of the plague, and Don 
Rodrigo’s still more powerful superior, ‘the Unnamed’, has been 
converted from his evil life; and so the couple are able at last to 
marry and settle down in reasonable comfort and great happiness. 

But set into this simple frame there is a proliferation of other 
themes. There is a wonderfully complete picture of the social con- 
ditions of the time—the seventeenth century in Italy round about 
Milan and Bergamo. There are vivid descriptions of mass-move- 


1 T have summarized his life from G. T. Bettany’s Biographical Introduction to an 
edition of the novel in 1889 (using a translation which appeared in 1844). A more 
extended, and more racy, biographical sketch is given by Mr. A. Colquhoun in the 
edition under review. A brief account of Manzoni, as man and writer, may be found 
in Giovanni Papini, Labourers in the Vineyard. (Sheed & Ward, 19930.) 
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ments and mass-tragedies ; and at the same time there are delicate 
satirical and affectionate portraits of individuals, great and small. 
The plot, with its ramifications, and also its territorial divagations, 
as the unhappy couple move further and further away from each 
other and have to take refuge first in one spot and then another, 
became so complicated that it needed the most masterly handling. 
The author himself says that he feels like a child trying to cover a 
drove of little Indian pigs: 


I have often watched a boy (a dear little fellow, almost too high- 
spirited then, really, but showing every sign of growing up into a 
decent citizen one day) busy driving his herd of guinea-pigs into 
their pen towards evening, after letting them run about free all day 
in a little orchard. He would try to get them all into the pen to- 
gether, but it was labour wasted : one of them would stray off to the 
right, and as the little drover was running about to get it back into 
the herd, another, then two, then three others would go scurrying 
off all over the place to the left. Finally, after getting somewhat 
impatient, he would adapt himself to their ways, and push the ones 
nearest the door in first, then go and get the others, in ones or twos 
or threes, as best he could. We have to play the same sort of game 
with our characters .. 


Yet he contrives to steer the fractious team with remarkable 
success. There are irrelevances, and sections may seem a little top- 
heavy. The historical accounts of which Goethe, as we have seen, 
complained might seem to be cases in point. And yet they are so 
graphically presented that we would not be without them; and, 
more important, they lend a perspective depth to the novel which 
is one of its great qualities. | 

For it is clear that we are not being presented merely with a 
story of a few trivial incidents in the lives of insignificant and 
fictitious characters; nor, again, with a mere ‘slice of history’. 
Manzoni is asking several fundamental questions: What can the 
simple, honest peasant do against the plots and resources of the 
powerful—of which not merely Don Rodrigo and his bdbravoes are 
the symbol, but still more the tyrannical despots like ‘the Un- 
named’? What, again, can the Church do in the midst of tyranny, 
when she is bound to accept some degree of material provision 
and privileged position? How is it that the comparatively innocent 
may, through the slightest of errors (for Renzo and Lucia’s 
mother, Agnese, had not behaved quite scrupulously when they 


1 P, 168. (The references are to Mr. Colquhoun’s translation.) 
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first tried to arrange his marriage with Lucia), be landed in dis- 
proportionate suffering? And, finally, behind all that, how can 
man meet the great natural afflictions, pestilence, famine, death? 

The answers are not final or invariable. Yet there is, he seems 
to say, a moat of innocence which surrounds and protects the 
singleminded; and even the greatest and most villainous may 
have a weak point in their ramparts through which the besieging 
love of God may break. The terrifying figure of ‘the Unnamed’, 
the tyrant in his castle, is softened and reduced to a shifty, sleep- 
less night by the memory of the girl, Lucia, weeping in a huddle 
in the corner of a room; and this is the prelude to the great scene 
where he presents himself to the saintly Cardinal Federigo 
Borromeo and is converted. Again, the Church may have to com- 
promise. The Capuchin Friar, Father Cristoforo, took pity on the 
unfortunate couple, Renzo and Lucia, and aided them in every 
way. Don Rodrigo complained, and the Provincial of the Capu- 
chins agreed to transfer Father Cristoforo to another religious 
house at some distance away; nor does Manzoni blame the Pro- 
vincial for it, since the good friar may indeed have exceeded the 
bounds of religious precaution in shielding Lucia and Renzo. Yet 
the Church may not compromise through fear for her human 
safety. The parish priest, the fussy, terrified Don Abbondio, is 
taken as the sample of this. He had started the whole tragedy by 
refusing to marry Renzo to Lucia merely because he had been 
threatened by Don Rodrigo if he did. And after the conversion of 
‘the Unnamed’ the Cardinal hears about the cowardice of Don 
Abbondio and gives him a severe as well as very significant lecture. 
In the midst of suffering there can be amazing glimpses of trium- 
phant sacrifice. Father Cristoforo’s last words to Renzo and Lucia, 
when he knows that the plague is on him—he has been devotedly 
nursing and caring for the sick—are tragic perhaps, but not 
sorrowful: 


‘For a long time,’ replied the friar in a sweet and serious tone, 
‘I’ve been asking the Lord for a favour—a great favour : to end my 
days in the service of my fellow men. If He wishes to grant me this 
now, I’ll want all those who have any love for me to help me thank 
Him.”! 


And man can best meet life without too many pretensions. If he 
claims and demands absolute justice he will become a jealous and 


1P, 545. 
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vengeful tyrant. When Renzo, among the victims of the plague, 
hears that his beloved, Lucia, is rumoured to have contracted it 
too, he is wild with rage and despair, and vows that if he can’t 
find her he will instead hunt down the hated rival, Don Rodrigo. 
He is rash enough to say this to the friar, who is himself exhausted 
with nursing. 


‘And if I find him,’ went on Renzo, quite blind with rage—‘if the 
plague hasn’t already done justice . . . The time’s past when a 
coward with his bravoes around him could drive folk to despera- 
tion, and get off scott-free ; the time’s come when men meet each 
other face to face; and... I’ll do my own justice, I will!’ 

‘Miserable wretch!’ cried Fra Cristoforo, in a voice which had 
recovered all its old fulness and sonority. ‘Miserable wretch!’ And 
his head drooping over his chest became erect again, his cheeks 
flushed with their former life once more, and the flash of his eye had 
something terrible about it. ‘Look, miserable wretch!’ and as with 
one hand he gripped Renzo’s arm and shook it hard, he swept the 
other around him to encompass as much as he could of the ghastly 
scene around. ‘Look and see who is the One who punishes. The 
One who judges, and is not Himself judged. The One who chastises 
and who pardons. But you, you worm of the earth, you want to do 
justice. You know, you, what justice is? .. .’ 

And so saying, he flung Renzo’s arm from him and began 
moving towards a hut full of sick. 

‘Ah, father !’ said Renzo, following him with a supplicating air. 
‘D’you want to send me away like this?’ 

‘What!’ said the Capuchin, in a voice no less severe. “Can you 
expect me to take time away from these afflicted creatures, who are 
waiting for me to talk to them of God’s pardon, to listen to your 
words of rage, to your plans for revenge? .. .”! 


And Manzoni will not allow us to take refuge in excuses even when 
they are three-parts reasonable. At one point in her flight Lucia 
is boarded at a priory where there is a nun, Gertrude, ‘the Sig- 
nore’, who because of her noble birth has a position of privilege. 
This Gertrude has had an unhappy history, forced into the con- 
vent by her parents; but she makes up for it by wielding un- 
challenged authority over the priory, the prioress and all. She is 
ill-tempered and resentful—not unreasonably so. Yet even she, 
says Manzoni, might have surmounted this; for: 


One of the singular and distinctive faculties of the Christian 
religion is its ability to guide and console anyone who has recourse 
to it in any juncture or any dilemma whatsoever . . . It teaches 
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people to pursue steadily what they have begun lightly ; it inclines 
the mind to accept willingly what has been imposed by force, and 
gives to a rash but irrevocable choice all the sanctity, all the wisdom, 
and, let us even say boldly, all the joys of a vocation . . . 


And this is not just a devotional platitude, thrown in for padding. 
It is exemplified time and again in the action of the novel itself. Is 
there not, indeed, a quiet note of triumph in the following passage, 
which appears almost as an aside? Manzoni has spent much of the 
novel criticizing the clergy, but in his account of the plague he 
mentions, almost in passing, that, to attest their selfless labours 
then, 


More than sixty parish priests in the city alone died of the 
disease ; about eight in every nine.? 


Manzoni is frequently scornful of the crowd: of their super- 
stition and gullibility—e.g. about the mythical ‘anointers’ who 
were said to go about the city deliberately spreading the plague 
by smearing houses with poison. He shows their inability to hold 
a secret, their frequent adoption of plans which work to their own 
detriment; their panic and stupidity. And yet he is fond of them 
and can see their good sides. Few contrasts in the book are more 
striking than that between the loneliness of ‘the Unnamed’, sur- 
rounded only by obsequious and untrustworthy henchmen, before 
his conversion, and the happy purposiveness of the village below 
his castle as he looks down on them gathering from all around for 
Cardinal Borromeo’s visitation. 


—What the devil’s up with those people? What reason can 
there be for this gaiety in this cursed country? Where is all that 
rabble going?—. . . The nobleman stood there leaning on the 
window-sill, all intent on the moving spectacle below. There were 
men, women, and children, some in groups, some in couples, some 
alone ; one man would catch up with another ahead and go on in 
his company ; another join the first person into whom he ran as he 
left his house ; and they would go on together, like friends bound on 
a common journey . . . He looked and looked ; and something more 
than curiosity grew up in his heart to know what it was that could 
give the same transport of happiness to so many different people.* 


The novel has been criticized as too artificial in its arrange- 
ment. But taken as a whole it does not seem so. No doubt the 
151. SP. ae. 3P. git, 
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parallelism that frequently occurs is carefully planned; but it is 
never forced. There is, e.g., a parallel in the opposition between 
Don Rodrigo and the good Father Cristoforo at one level, and at 
a higher level that between ‘the Unnamed?’ and the saintly Car- 
dinal. Within the ecclesiastical frontiers too there is contrast, 
when after the tremendous scene of ‘the Unnamed’s’ conversion 
and the Cardinal’s simple dignity as he witnesses the conversion, 
Don Abbondio, the pusillanimous parish priest, is brought bustling 
in, terrified, suspicious and self-exculpatory. And the contrasts or 
parallels extend to nature herself. The awful oppressiveness of the 
weather stands for one mood. 


In the country around not a branch of a tree could be seen 
moving, not a bird perching or taking wing; only a swallow, 
appearing just above the roof of the enclosure, glided down on out- 
stretched wings as if about to skim the ground, but taking fright at 
the noise, soared quickly up and fled. It was one of those days when 
travelling companions trudge on without any of them breaking 
silence, when the hunter walks deep in thought with his eyes bent 
on the ground, and the a girl digging in the fields stops sing- 
ing unawares . 


But this is followed by the coming of the rain, which not only 
washes away the pestilence, but expresses the sense of easing and 
‘lift’ in the tone or feel of this section of the novel. 


A few big scattered drops began coming down, hitting and 
bouncing on the parched white road like hailstones, each raising a 
tiny cloud of dust ; a moment later they were falling thick and fast, 
and before he (Renzo) had reached the lane they were coming 
down in torrents. Renzo, instead of being put out, wallowed in it, 
rejoicing in the freshness of the air, in that murmur and stir among 
the grass and leaves, all quivering, dripping, reviving, and glisten- 
ing; he drew long, deep breaths; and this sudden turn in Nature 
made him realize more freely and vividly the one that had taken 
place in his own destiny.? 


It will be seen that Manzoni has great powers of description. 
Not only the more famous, and unforgettable pictures of famine 
and the plague; but the simple sketches of scenery, the mountains 
and cultivated fields. The account of poor Renzo’s little vineyard, 
when he returns after all his wanderings, with its wild growth and 
saddening beauty, will do for an example. 

1 518. * P. 547- 
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There was a riot of nettles, ferns, tares, dog-grass, coltsfoot, wild 
oats, amarinth, dandelion, sorrel fox-gloves, and other plants of the 
kind . . . There was a medley of stems, each trying to grow higher 
in the air than the other, or crawl past each other on the ground 
and get the best at any cost .. . There a wild pumpkin had twined 
itself with its scarlet berries among the new shoots of a vine, which, 
after searching in vain for firmer support, had ended by winding its 

_ own tendrils around it, and, merging together their delicate stems 
and rather similar leaves, were dragging each other down, as often 
happens to the weak who take one another for support . . .! 


Human beings, too, he can wonderfully portray in their little 
weaknesses and attractions. Donna Prassede, for instance, who 
gives Lucia refuge at one point, a well-meaning but meddlesome 
person. She 


had five daughters, none of whom was at home, though they gave 
her more worry than if they had been. Three were nuns, and two 
married ; hence Donna Prassede naturally found herself with three 
convents and two households to superintend—a vast and compli- 
cated undertaking, and all the more arduous as two husbands, 
backed by fathers, mothers, and brothers, and three abbesses, 
flanked by other dignitaries and by numerous nuns, were not 
anxious to accept her superintendence.’ 


A sly dig is even administered to the good-hearted tailor who with 
his wife gave asylum to Lucia and her mother, Agnese, after their 
release from ‘the Unnamed’s’ castle. ‘The Archbishop visited Lucia 
at the tailor’s house, and after that signal honour he obtained a 
portrait of his Grace, 


which he kept hung to one of the door-posts in veneration of that per- 
sonage, and also to be able to tell anyone who saw it that it was not 
a good likeness, as he had had ample opportunity of studying the 
cardinal in person at close quarters, and in that very room.’ 


His account of Don Rodrigo’s dream, when attacked by the 
plague, can almost be said to anticipate Kafka. And, by contrast, 
for sheer quick-moving, romping comedy it would be hard to beat 
the scene when in the darkness three separate parties (Renzo and 
Lucia who are trying to slip into the priest’s house and taking him 
by surprise, declare themselves man and wife in his presence and 
so effect their own marriage; the parish priest himself, Don 


1P. 494. 2 P. 308. 3 P. 430. 
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Abbondio, who doesn’t know what’s happening; and Don 
Rodrigo’s bravoes who have come to Lucia’s house to kidnap her) 
are all startled by the ringing of the church bells—resulting in an 
enormous confusion. These are the varied circumstances and 
types that Manzoni’s style has to encompass; the great value of 
Mr. Colquhoun’s new translation (which could be demonstrated 
if there were space to quoie passages from it alongside the render- 
ings of the older editions) is that it does suggest the flexibility and 
versatility of that style. 

And we cannot omit the ‘moral’ element—inseparable though 
it is from Manzoni’s total achievement. The presentation of a- 
religious conversion, indeed of supernatural charity of any kind, 
is a difficult task for a novelist. It is apt to be either mawkish and 
unnatural or self-conscious and homiletic. But Manzoni 
approaches it with a humour and understanding, as well as an 
absence of cant or false simplicity, which result in a moving and 
convincing presentation. After his repentance ‘the Unnamed’ 
returns to his castle and to his bravoes and addresses them with 
perfect poise, without contempt and yet without loss of dignity. 


‘Listen, all of you, and none of you speak unless you’re asked a 
question. My lads! The road we have trod up to now leads to the 
depths of Hell. I am not trying to reproach you, as I have been the 
foremost of you all, the worst of you all; but hear what I have to 
say to you. God in His mercy has called on me to change my life... 
I release each and all of you from the iniquitous commissions you 
have had from me. . . Those who do not wish to remain will be 
given whatever salary is due to them, and a present on top of it. 
They may go. But let them never set foot in here again, unless it be 
to change their way of life...’ 

Here he ended, and all were silent . . . They were accustomed to 
taking their master’s voice as the declaration of a will from which 
there was no appeal; and that voice, in announcing that his will 
had changed, gave no sign at all of its having weakened.* 


It is one of the great ‘conversion’ scenes in literature. Even the 
Cardinal is not represented as perfect: he accepts too readily 
some of the popular superstitions and suspicions about the plague: 


1 Occasionally, perhaps, Mr. Colquhoun overdoes the ‘slanginess’ of his expression, 
to try and reproduce the original dialect. The old version of 1840, though a little 
stilted and heavy in places, is not to be altogether despised. There is a most valuable 
article on Manzoni’s prose style by Mr. D. A. Traversi in Scrutiny (Cambridge), 
September 1940, to which I am much indebted. 


2 P. 359. 
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We should like to give that distinguished and lovable memory 
an even greater meed of praise, and show that the good prelate was 
superior to most of his contemporaries in this as in everything else ; 
but we are forced instead to note in him another example of the 
strength, even on the noblest minds, of public opinion.1 


And if we want another example of Manzoni’s restraint there is 
the charming bathos at the end of the novel by which he avoids 
the sentimentality of the ‘happy ever after’. For man, he observes, 


as long as he is in this world, is like an invalid lying on a more or 
less uncomfortable bed who sees other beds around him which look 
outwardly smooth, level, and better made, and imagines he would 
be very happy on them. But if he succeeds in changing, scarcely is 
he lying on the new bed than he begins, as his weight sinks in, to 
feel a piece of flax pricking into him here, and a lump pressing him 
there ; so that, in fact, he is more or less back where he started. And 
for this reason . .. we should think more of doing well rather than of 
faring well, and we will end by faring better too.’ , 


For all the time we must remember that, though it is never un- 
fairly obtruded, for Manzoni behind the story of man, behind the 
fiction as well as the historical fact, remains the Divine under- 
standing. It is this perhaps that above all puts him in such a different 
category from other Catholic novelists—like M. Mauriac or Mr. 
Graham Greene—who have his convictions but none of his width 
of sympathy and fullness of human background. Would it be an 
exaggeration to call him the last of the Christian humanists? Per- 
haps we can find the best picture of the human showing itself at 
its most human in its awareness of divine dependence, in Renzo’s 
prayer. Here all that Manzoni wants to say ‘macrocosmically’ 1s 
summed up ‘microcosmically’, and without any false emphasis— 
merely in the gentlest hint of a contrast—in the scene where the 
young man, having searched in vain for his Lucia, and tormented 
lest she be dead of the plague, falls on his knees, 


and there poured forth a prayer to God, or rather a crowd of un- 
connected expressions, broken sentences, ejaculations, entreaties, 
complaints, and promises; one of those addresses which are never 
made to men, because they have no sufficient quickness to under- 
stand them, nor patience to listen to them; they are not great 
enough to feel compassion without contempt.’ 


1P. 477. 2P. 572. P. 532. 
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DIGBY MACKWORTH 
DOLBEN AND THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Some Fresh Evidence 
By DOM AELRED WATKIN 


WO scraps of letters,’ wrote Mrs. Warre Cornish in these 
pages,! ‘are the only written evidence that Digby (Mack- 
worth Dolben) resolved at eighteen and a half to be recon- 
ciled with the Church.’ Of the mid-Victorian poets, Digby 
Mackworth Dolben is entitled to a special place: not perhaps so 
much on account of his work, which, though of great quality, is of 
unequal character, but rather on account of the memory he left 
behind him. Drowned at the age of nineteen, Dolben lived on in 
the minds of his friends—men such as Bridges and Hopkins—for 
his simple sincerity, his humour, his charm and his personal 
holiness. 

The events of the last year of his life are not known in any 
detail; Bridges? is able to print no letter of Dolben’s after 1 Sep- 
tember, 1866, and it is hard to trace the sequence of events from 
that date until 28 June, 1867 when he died. Yet these months are 
the most significant of all, months of intense mental suffering and 
of indecision. On the one hand, if he became a Catholic it meant a 
complete breach with his father, his mother and his home; on the 
other, it no longer seemed possible, intellectually or morally, to 
continue in the Church of England. 

Until recently there was very little evidence either of his state 
of mind or of his intentions. Dolben was a pupil at Boughrood 
Rectory in Radnorshire preparing to go to Balliol in October 
1867, and it was in this retreat on the borders of Herefordshire 
that the interior battle took place. The facts as known at present 


1 THe DuBLin Review, January 1913, p. 126. See also Dom Wulstan Phillipson in 
Downside Review, LIII, pp. 153 seq., where portions of two unprinted comic verses are 
given. 

2 Poems of Digby Mackworth Dolben, ed. Bridges, 1915 ed. p. cv. 
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may be stated in a few words. In August 1866 on his way back 
from Boughrood to his home at Finedon, Dolben called at the 
Birmingham Oratory hoping to see Dr. Newman; Newman was 
away but Fr Ryder received him with sympathy.! Later, Newman 
wrote to Dolben urging him to tell his father immediately of his 
intention and in the event of refusal to wait: this letter was subse- 
quently read aloud at Finedon and eventually burned, but its 
final sentence remained in the minds of the listeners, ‘In the mean- 
time I look on you as one of us.”? Bridges states that ‘it must have 
been in the winter (66-67) that he told his father that he intended 
to join the Roman Communion. His father, in his distress, said 
words which widened the breach between them: but he exacted 
a promise from his son that he would not be received until he 
should have left Oxford.’ On 2 February, 1867, Dolben went to 
Mass in a Catholic church‘ and at his death in late June there was 
found among his papers the beginning of a note to his father ask- 
ing to be absolved from his promise not to be baptized in case of 
accident or illness.6 Afterwards Newman told Hopkins that ‘he 
had not given up the idea of being a Catholic, but he thought he 
had lived on excitement and felt he must give himself time before 
he could know whether he was in earnest or not... I never knew 
him.”6 
This picture, though vague, is clear enough in its outlines; 
recently however new evidence has turned up in the form of a 
mature and impressive letter written by Dolben to the late Dr. 
F. G. Lee. This letter came to Downside with a huge mass of Dr. 
Lee’s papers and notes some three years ago, at the time of the 
death of Dr. Lee’s son. The present writer, remembering that 
Dolben had written poems published in the Union Review, an organ 
edited by Dr. Lee, looked very carefully through the papers 
in the hope of finding some correspondence concerning the 
verses. No such correspondence was however found, though 
this single letter of a later date came to light. It is the only docu- 
ment among the great mass of papers which had any reference to 
Dolben at all. Dr. Lee, a clergyman of high-church views, wide 
learning and eccentric theories, was the Vicar of All Saints’, Lam- 
beth; he had published many of Dolben’s earlier poems in the 
1 Bridges, p. ciii, THe Dupin Review, ibid., 126, 127, where there is another 
account of the visit to Birmingham; Mrs. Warre Cornish has dated this 1 September, 
though the actual date must have been before 16 August (cf. Bridges, p. c.) 


THe Dus.in Review, ibid., 126-7. * Bridges, p. cvi. 
* THe Dustin Review, ibid., 128. 5 Bridges, pp. cvii-cviii. Ibid, p. cxiii. 
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Union Review and had clearly heard of Dolben’s projected reception 
into the Catholic Church. The poet’s letter is a reply to one from 
Dr. Lee (which has not been preserved), begging him to call on 
him at Lambeth to talk matters over before taking the step. The 
relevant portions of Dolben’s letter are as follows :1 


Boughrood Rectory 
Hereford 
Feb. 6th [1867] 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you truly for yr. most kind letter. I do not expect 
to be received into the Church until after Easter, and probably 
before then I shall be in London . . . [He goes on to point out that 
any conversation would turn into an argument, that he is ‘only a 
boy of eighteen’,? that Dr. Lee is a learned theologian and could 
therefore ‘puzzle me in a moment’] . . . but so, I presume, could a 
clever Evangelical (supposing such an one extant),® but, regarding, 
as I do my conversion as a supernatural Call from God, it is placed 
beyond the reach of argument. I do not mean that my conscience 
and my reason are at variance—far from it—My reason has been 
thoroughly convinced and satisfied, first by Dr. Newman’s writings, 
subsequently by visits to the Birmingham Oratory and Oscott 
Coll.‘ I believe all that you might say cd. be answered by countless 
Catholic theologians, but of course not by me. The grace to act 
upon the conviction of my reason was given to me afterwards at a 
particular time and in a particular way. I know I must seem to you 
intolerably presumptuous . . . but to each of us ourselves comes 
the terrible anathema of the Church, compelling us to act indi- 
vidually, and if possible to save our own souls. Obliviscere domum 
patris tui, egredere de terra et cognatione tua,® quia portio tua in 
terra viventium. To obey this command I am endeavouring to pre- 
pare—Our Lord knows that it is terrible enough to flesh and blood 
(unendurable were not He too Flesh and Blood) without making it 
yet harder by looking backwards. . . .’6 

Yrs very truly 
D. MackworTH DOLBEN. 


This letter makes Dolben’s intention to join the Catholic 
Church far more definite than Bridges indicates, but it raises 
several problems. On 6 February, 1867, Dolben has definitely 


1 This letter is being printed in its entirety in a forthcoming life of Dr. Lee. 

2 He was to be nineteen in two days’ time. 

3 A typical flicker of humour. * No other reference to this is known. 

5 A clear reference, of course, to his father’s opposition and the severing of home 
ties. 
* The letter is written in black ink on two sides of heavily-sized notepaper, 17.8 
cms X 13.3 cms. Dolben’s punctuation has in some degree been rationalized, ast he 
writer used for the most part a simple stop indifferently for full-stop, comma or semi- 
colon. 
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decided to be received after Easter, yet according to Bridges he 
had already promised his father! not to be received until he had 
left Oxford. In the autumn of 1866, says Mrs. Warre Cornish,? 
Newman had urged Dolben to tell his father immediately of his 
intentions, but it seems likely from the letter that Dolben, who was 
acutely sensitive, could not bring himself to do this for a consider- 
able time® and that therefore it was not until he went home at 
Easter 1867 that Newman’s letter was read and his father’s 
promise exacted. 

What was it that finally overcame his reluctance? Here I 
would refer to the passage in the letter which speaks of the two 
stages of Dolben’s conversion: the convincing of his reason by 
Newman’s writings and visits to the Oratory and Oscott, and the 
grace to act on that conviction which was given to him afterwards 
‘at a particular time and in a particular way!’ Here, I think, we 
can gain further light by a study of Dolben’s uncompleted poem 
written at this time, Dum agonizatur anima, orent asststentes.4 Unfor- 
tunately, save for groups of lines here and there, this poem is by 
no means equal to Dolben’s finest work and Bridges excised 
several passages ‘wholly on artistic grounds’, adding that ‘they 
contain some verses of an ecclesiastical tone, which might have 
been welcome to sectarian curiosity’.5 The omissions are unfortu- 

1In midwinter, 1866-7, p. cvi. 2 Tue Dusuin Review, ibid., pp. 126-7. 

3 Was it this that accounts for Hopkins’ rather harsh judgement in a letter to 
Bridges six months after Dolben’s death: ‘It is quite true, as you say, that there was a 
great want of strength in Dolben—more of sense’? (The Letters of G. M. Hopkins to R. 
Bridges, ed. Abbott, I, p. 18). It is good to read in ‘Hopkins’ diary of September 1873: 
‘Retreat . . . I received as I think a great mercy about Dolben.’ (Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
by G. F. Lahey, p. 137.) 

‘ Bridges, poem 43, which he dates early in 1867 (p. 135). That it was almost con- 
temporaneous with the letter may be shown, I think, by the marked parallelism of the 


letter ‘. .. Our Lord knows that it is terrible enough to flesh and blood (unendurable 
were not He too Flesh and Blood) .. .” and the poem: 


. .. though these steps 
Be hard to flesh and blood, remember this 
That along all intolerable paths 
The benediction of My feet have trod. 


The scenery, as described in the poem, is also that of late January or early Feb- 
ruary : 
Five knots of snowdrops on the garden bank 
Beneath the hill—how satisfied they seem 
Against the barren hedge, wherein by this 
The pleasant saps and juices are astir 
To work the greening snowdrops do not see, 
and later on: 


And the green network of ascending paths 
Wherein again the spring shall bid us ride. 


5 Bridges, p. 135. 
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nate, for they might have done much to elucidate the poem 


further. 
It opens with a description of complete desolation : 


Behold me will-less, witless in the night, 
With hands that feel the illimitable dark 
I walk, untouched, untouching... . 


Such absence of sensible consolation is however to be expected: 


... for on us lies 
The weight of everlasting nothingness. . . 


He recollects his past tendencies to doubt: 


... I half believed 
But wholly loved. ... 


when he had begged God to give him light, a prayer now 
answered : 


... ‘And I will follow Thee where’er Thou goest’ 
‘I will,’ I said and knew not; now I know 
And will not, cannot will... . 


The dilemma is, then, that he can now see what he ought to do, 
but feels himself incapable of acting upon his conviction. At this 
point he brings in the image of Christ, who displays His wounds 
and tells the poet to ‘mount and see the fulness of My Passion’ not 
fearing, because His steps have already trodden that road. After 
a sight of those who have already suffered and entered into their 
glory, Dolben turns to the early spring landscape outside his 
window, which brings with it the half-wish that the beauty of 
nature were an abiding good and end in itself: 


Suppose it but a fancy that it groaned 

This dear creation... . 

. .. And sin alone a transitory fever, 

For which in some mysterious Avilon 

Beyond the years, some consummate Hereafter 
A fount of healing springs for all alike. 


The first part of the poem ends with an emphatic rejection of this 
illusion and the posing of the question: 


Is there no other road to Calvary 
Than the way of sorrows? 


. 
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The answer comes in a dream. Dolben sleeps and finds himself in 
St. Peter’s Rome, but surrounded by the sights and sound of the 
English countryside: 


... I said 
‘And have I come so very far indeed ?” 
The everlasting murmur echoes ‘Far 
As from green earth is set the furthest star 
Men have not named. A journey none retrace 
Is thine, and steps the seas could not efface.’ 
‘How cold and pitiless is the voice of Truth’ 
cried. ... 


He is assured by a great procession going up the nave that Christ 
contains within Himself everything that is good and lovely upon 
earth, and ends with the resolution to follow the voice of truth, if 
Christ, remembering His Gethsemane (would support him) : 


... the unfathomed agony 
That touched upon the caverns of despair. 


The renunciation follows: 


Thou knowest, but I know not; save me then 
From beating the impenetrable rock, 

By that Thine hour of weakness by my strength 
And I will follow Thee where’er Thou goest. 


This poem, then, shows the struggle and the victory in 
Dolben’s mind and is surely a description of ‘the grace to act upon 
the conviction of my reason [which] was given me... at a par- 
ticular time, and in a particular way.’ Without pressing the 
poetical imagery too far, may not the dream and resolution of 
Dum agonizatur be an attempt to portray a profound spiritual ex- 
perience, the receiving (whether literally in a dream or not) of 
that intuitive—almost experimental—perception of truth which 
comes to some souls and which makes the mind and heart know, 
even though they cannot express adequately to others or even to 
themselves what exactly it is that they know? 

In any case this letter of Dolben’s, while it does something to 
clarify the chronology of his experiences, shows the young poet 
fully determined to be received into the Church and throws light 
also upon a poem which appears to be the record of a great and 
mature spiritual experience. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF MODERN RUSSIA 


A History of Soviet Russia. The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923. Volume 

One. By Edward Hallett Carr. (Macmillan. 255.) 

Tuis is the first volume of a history of Russia since the October Revo- 
lution. It is a vast project and probably Mr. Carr is the only English- 
man technically equipped to carry it through with success. Our interest 
in this first volume is not so much in the author’s performance as a 
chronicler—his excellence in this role may be taken for granted—as in 
the indications to be perceived of the methods he will employ and the 
canons of interpretation he will bring to the whole task. His views on 
contemporary politics have, since before the Munich Agreement, 
stirred up a series of controversies ; and the history of Russia since 1917 
is so Closely related to these controversies that it will not be surprising— 
certainly Mr. Carr will not be surprised—if his book is read somewhat 
searchingly for judgements that bear directly or indirectly upon con- 
temporary issues. Indeed, it is impossible to write the history of one’s 
own times without venturing such judgements. How to combine the 
necessity for such judgements with other requirements for historical 
work of the highest order is a problem no one has solved with complete 
success. How successful—so far as we can judge from this first volume— 
will Mr. Carr be? 

The manner of the work is that of academic history. Mr. Carr does 
not in it show that side of his talent which delighted us in The Romantic 
Exiles and other of his earlier works. The tone is deliberately flat, the 
method, with its continual citation of contemporary documents, 
appears to be very much that of the history don dealing with the subject 
in which he has buried himself for half a lifetime. If we compare it with 
the fictions that modern communist writers have substituted for 
chronicle in writings on this period we cannot but feel that the author 
has a sense of the importance of objectivity. All the same, the total 
impression likely to be derived from the book by an unsophisticated 
reader is somewhat curious. (It may be objected that the impressions 
of the unsophisticated reader are beside the point, for a history on this 
scale is surely not directed towards the unsophisticated. The reply to 
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this might be that where questions of Marxist and Leninist theory are 
concerned the educated reader in this country is often unsophisticated 
in the extreme.) 

The impression derived by such a reader might well be that the 
October Revolution was inevitable; that the political phenomena of 
the revolution and its aftermath exemplify tendencies that are charac- 
teristic of other countries during this period; that the Marxist scheme 
of historical development is, with some minor qualifications, valid ; and 
that on balance the consequences of the October Revolution have been 
good. It would be too much to say that Mr. Carr unambiguously 
adopts these positions; but they seem to be presuppositions governing 
the balance and emphasis of his narrative; and on the whole he takes 
them for granted, suggesting as much by silence as by positive state- 
ment that only these presuppositions are coherent with a complete 
picture of the revolution. 

The question of the inevitability of the revolution is connected with 
the role of Lenin in the Bolshevik Party and the discussion that centred 
upon his ‘April theses’ after his return to Russia in 1917. Most Bol- 
shevik writers have been embarrassed in their handling of this question. 
They found it hard to admit that Lenin had in effect scrapped their 
pre-war policy on the ‘democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry’ and adopted a policy very close to that advocated by 
Trotsky (not then a Bolshevik) ; and the opposition of almost the entire 
party leadership to the theses presented them with a paradox: the in- 
fallible leader at odds with the infallible party. Mr. Carr deals fairly 
with this episode ; but he does not quite bring out that there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the policy of the Bolsheviks would have 
changed in the absence of Lenin; and without such a change of policy 
the October Revolution could never have occurred. Again, it seems 
almost certain that as late as the beginning of November (new style) 
there would have been no armed insurrection without the pressure of 
Lenin’s formidable personality. If such was the réle of Lenin at the 
decisive moments of the revolution, it seems perfectly conceivable that 
there was an alternative course of development for the revolution of 
February. In the early days the Bolsheviks themselves, not least Lenin, 
recognized how precarious was their régime and how much its success 
was due to a fortuitous combination of circumstances. 

The question of the inevitability of the October Revolution is quite 
distinct from the question of the Marxist scheme of historical develop- 
ment. It is possible to regard this scheme as valid and at the same time 
to deny that the October Revolution has any of the distinguishing 
features of a proletarian revolution. Mr. Carr points out that the occur- 
rence of a proletarian revolution in such a country as Russia would 
compel a modification of the scheme (p. 44). But in assuming that the 
October Revolution was a proletarian revolution he preserves the 
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fundamentals of the scheme; and in general he uses such categories as 
‘bourgeois’ and ‘proletarian’ in the Marxist sense. He writes (p. 122) 
that ‘the proletarian revolution had in fact occurred’; but he provides 
little evidence to show that the revolution had a genuinely proletarian 
character. Mr. Carr’s mistake—if it be a mistake—on this question 
does not only spring from his too simple acceptance of the myth of ‘pro- 
letarian revolution’; it also springs from a failure adequately to stress 
the revolutionary character of Lenin’s conception of the party and in 
particular to give due weight to that astonishing pamphlet What is to be 
done? Mr. Carr by no means neglects Lenin’s conception of the party 
and has some excellent things to say on the subject; but there is 
surely a failure to note the distinctive character of Bolshevism in his 
argument that the centralization and discipline of the party after 1917 
was a process ‘common, in greater or less degree, to all political parties 
of the first half of the twentieth century’ (p. 185). This attempt at all 
costs to find a morphology which will apply both to Soviet Russia and 
to other states is something of an obsession with Mr. Carr and at times 
beguiles him into statements that will not bear analysis. A rich example 
of this is his argument (p. 409) that the concentration of power at the 
centre of the Soviet State was a consequence of economic factors and 
may thus be likened to the concentration of governmental powers 
which was taking place in the states of the West. 

It is too soon to be certain how Mr. Carr will view the régime in its 
later developments. He seems disposed to adopt towards it an attitude 
of ‘objectivity’ which is really a kind of disguised benevolence. This 
appears, for example, in his citing (pp. 308, 309) in a footnote a typical 
piece of official hagiography published in 1940. It is true, he adds, that 
‘the circumstances [Stalin’s sixtieth birthday] in which this account 
was published may have justified [my italics] some exaggeration of 
Stalin’s personal role’; but this is a kind of meiosis in which Mr. Carr 
rather specializes. There is no indication that he recognizes that the 
moral degeneration of the régime springs from what the régime was in 
essence from the beginning, and this not by accident but by the design 
of men who could have done other than they did. Mr. Carr might object 
that it is not the business of the historian to be wise after the event. But 
it was a Marxist, Rosa Luxemburg, who perceived from the beginning 
what was implicit in Bolshevism. She wrote: 


The suppression of all political life throughout Russia must .. . 
result in paralysing the activity of the Soviets. Without universal 
suffrage, liberty of the Press and of public meeting, and freedom of 
debate, public institutions will atrophy and take on a shadow exist- 
ence so that powers remain with the bureaucracy alone. Nothing 
and nobody is exempt from the action of this law. Public life 
gradually ceases. A few dozen Party leaders possessed of tireless 
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energy and inspired by boundless idealism direct and control every- 
thing. In reality a dozen of the most outstanding intellects among 
them take charge of affairs. A selected number of workmen are 
from time to time summoned to meetings in order to applaud the 
speeches of their leaders and to pass unanimously resolutions that 
are laid before them. In fact it is government by a clique—a dicta- 
torship, and not the dictatorship of the proletariat, but the dictator- 
ship of a handful of politicians, i.e. a middle-class dictatorship like 
that of the Jacobins. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Carr, who has learnt much from the 
Marxists, seems not to have been affected by the moral passion of 
such a Marxist as Rosa Luxemburg. No doubt this was an incon- 
sistency in her and no doubt the Machiavellians who have long since 
liquidated all revolutionaries of her stamp are closer to the logic of 
Marxism. But the revolutionary who serves his cause with a generous 
passion is a man, if often a foolish man. It is only necessary to set Mr. 
Carr’s narrative beside Trotsky’s History or John Reed’s Ten Days That 
Shook the World (a work now consigned to official oblivion where Stalin 
rules) to see that he has not been touched by the passion of revolu- 
tion. And this—though his history will certainly when it is completed 
be ‘indispensable’—means that his approach is somewhat clinical. The 
great historian loves and hates and has compassion, even though he 
strives continually to keep his judgement pure. 

J. M. CAMERON 


CYBERNETICS AND SOCIETY 


The Human Use of Human Beings. By Norbert Wiener. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 18s.) 


THE reader will value this book according to the importance he places 
upon the current discussion of computors and control mechanisms 
popularly called ‘mechanical brains’ or ‘electronic brains’. The dis- 
cussion in Britain has been largely technical and confined to the 
specialist researches of such scientists as Professor Newman and Dr. 
Turing at Liverpool or, in a rather different field, of Dr. Grey Walter 
at the Burden Neurological Institute. In France, though little has been 
contributed to research, the subject has been examined more specula- 
tively and from several different aspects, notably in a symposium pub- 
lished last year as a special number of Esprit. In the U.S.A. Professor 
Norbert Wiener of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
coined the comprehensive term ‘Cybernetics’ to describe the develop- 
ment of the control devices and of the computors which can both 
be operated in association with each other. 
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Cybernetics or Control and Communication in the Animal and in the Machine 
was the title of Professor Wiener’s first book on this subject which 
appeared in the U.S.A. in 1949. The book possesses what the author 
calls ‘a rather forbidding mathematical core’. He writes this present 
volume for the layman. But it is not merely an informational book 
attempting to describe a difficult scientific study for the non-scientist ; 
it is written from the standpoint of the humanist conscience. It 
is written for the layman because the layman rather than the 
scientist will soon be using these machines and he may use 
them, as in the case of atomic power, responsibly or otherwise. The 
book is not well arranged since the reader is kept waiting for a descrip- 
tion of the machines until near the end; some have remarked too that 
the style is loose and the language is at times obscure. But when a man 
has something important and new to say we do well to give most 
attention to the main trend of his argument rather than to the manner 
of presenting it. There can be no doubt that these inventions are 
important. There are those who say that the new control mechanisms 
called in France the machines a gouverner, working in alliance with the 
electronic computors, constitute a greater scientific advance than the 
discovery of atomic power. Professor Wiener believes that these machines 
are the beginning of a new scientific era which he calls The Second 
Industrial Revolution. Pére Dubarle, O.P., a contributor to the 
Cybernetics number of Esprit, in a passage quoted by Professor Wiener, 
writes : 


We may dream of a time when the machine a4 gouverner may 
come to supply—whether for good or evil—the present obvious 
inadequacy of the brain when the latter is concerned with the cus- 
tomary machinery of politics. ... We are running the risks nowa- 
days of a great World State, where deliberate and conscious 
primitive injustice may be the only possible statistical happiness 
for the masses: a world worse than hell for every clear mind. Per- 
haps it would not be a bad idea for the teams at present creating 
Cybernetics to add to their cadre of technicians, who have come 
from all horizons of science, some serious anthropologists and 
perhaps a philosopher who may have some curiosity as to world 
matters. 


Professor Wiener certainly has a widespread curiosity about world 
matters and also a grave concern lest the moral and material con- 
sequences of the Second Industrial Revolution shall prove more lament- 
able than the first. He explains that the control machines can direct 
and operate such dangerous installations as an oil cracking plant or a 
chemical factory. He explains how in the case of war, or it may be for 
commercial motives, the use of these mechanical devices could displace 
-eaormous numbers of operatives. He stresses the dangers of equating 
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the human being with the machine and the degradation involved in 
exploiting the human individual as a convenient unit of energy. The 
title of the book itself is a plea to the civilized communities to deal 
humanly with human material in face of what may be the greatest 
mechanical onslaught that has yet been experienced. Professor Wiener 
clearly perceives but does not altogether succeed in escaping the 
mechanistic dilemma which in modern terms was first posed by 
Descartes. Descartes shrinks from the complete identification of the 
human being with the machine; and yet he sees that his philosophic 
inventions strongly propel him in this direction. And so with Professor 
Wiener and with others whose discoveries and calculations have given 
rise to the ‘electronic brain’. The mechanical monsters come upon us 
predicting, ‘thinking’, memorizing, playing chess and directing fac- 
tories ; and we are admonished by their authors not to lose our humanity 
lest mankind itself becomes enslaved to this new race of giants and all 
human action be ruled by cybernetic devices. But we need more than 
admonition if we are to avoid the consequences indicated. We need 
well-tested sanctions and a clear philosophy if, in Professor Wiener’s 
words, human beings are to avoid the condition of ‘second-rate surro- 
gates for possible machines of the future’. 

Over a hundred years ago a Mr. Charles Babbage designed a 
machine which, though it could not rise to chess, would play pretty well 
at noughts and crosses. At the time Byron’s daughter, Lady Lovelace, 
made the reassuring observation, “Ihe Analytical Engine has no pre- 
tensions whatever to originate anything. It can do whatever we know 
how to order it to perform.’ But as with imps from bottles and genies 
of the lamp, the situation is apt to get somewhat out of hand later on in 
the story. And it is this stage we seem to have reached today. The 
computor can now originate results that we cannot foresee. The new 
element is a storage system by which the machine builds up a ‘memory’ 
on which it draws in solving the problems put to it. In this way a good 
deal depends upon how the machine has been used in the past and by 
whom. A machine can be ‘spoiled’ as Professor Wiener describes it 
much as a well-schooled horse can be spoiled by rough riding. We seem 
to have reached a point at which science is now as much concerned 
with control as it was formerly with the sources of energy. Control, 
where man is affected, raises the moral question and the nature of man. 
The cybernetic discoveries overtake us when the moral world is clouded 
with distress and doubt. This book is timely therefore in calling atten- 
tion to the subject in terms that do not burke the moral issue. It is not 
merely a further contribution to scientific pessimism on lines that 
are becoming well known. Here is a scientist unwilling to see this 
invention launched upon a world of moral illusion and decay without 
an attempt to invigorate man’s moral nature. The Human Use of Human 
Beings calls in question the mechanistic assumptions which much modern 
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scientific writing invites us to accept. Cybernetics may be seen as an 
important further stimulus to this mechanistic trend. Professor Wiener 
poses the issue in a far-reaching and thoughtful study. We are left in 
no doubt that the choice he describes will be forced upon us and we 
cannot neglect whatever will equip us to make it wisely. 


HARMAN GRISEWOOD 


TWO BOOKS ON GERMANY 


Deutsche Schicksalsfragen—Rickblick und Ausblick. Von Max Pribilla. 
(Verlag Josef Knecht, Carolusdruckerei, Frankfurt am Main.) 

Visage de l’Allemagne Actuelle. Par Robert d’Harcourt. (Flammarion, 
Paris. ) 

It has always been found necessary in wartime to take a biased view 

of one’s enemy ; the closer the character of a war approximates to that 


of total war, the more strictly do the antagonists have to adhere to this . 


principle, for if once they began seeing faults in themselves or in their 
friends and virtues in their enemies they could no longer concentrate 
on the job of destruction with the same clear conscience. On the whole, 
the English like to drop this uncompromising attitude as soon as they 
possibly can after the end of a conflict. This they probably would again 
have tried to do in 1945 if the discovery of Belsen and of the other camps 
had not made it quite impossible for them even to think of ‘shaking 
hands’ with the Germans: Belsen seemed to confirm the impression 
that the Germans really had forfeited their right to be called a civilized 
nation. In fact, these discoveries led to a very noticeable hardening of 
the English attitude towards the Germans. 

The latter meanwhile, though shocked by what they heard about 
Belsen, did not really feel responsible for the horrors that had been re- 
vealed. ‘We ourselves were never Nazis’—they seemed to say—‘and 
Belsen is just another instance of the atrocities committed by the Nazis. 
Anyway, this is the first we hear about conditions there, so why blame 
us?’ 

In other words, while the outside world held every German partly 
responsible for the crimes committed by them collectively and adjusted 
its attitude towards them accordingly, the Germans themselves re- 
sented the fact that the Western Allies whom they wanted to receive as 
liberators refused to treat them as equals. The resulting misunderstand- 
ing subsequently did much damage to the relations between the two 
and continues to be felt even today. 

But if the majority assumed that they were in no way to blame for 
misdeeds for which they were not directly and personally responsible, 
and if this belief made them resent some of the actions of the Western 
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Allies, yet there were some to whom this seemed to offer too superficial 
a solution to the problem of the individual’s responsibility in society. 
It is not surprising that among these is to be found Herr Max Pribilla, 
for, being a Catholic, he does not judge the deeds of his nation merely 
by reference to its own welfare but also with reference to the welfare of 
the world. His examen de conscience is particularly valuable for two 
principal reasons : as a German speaking to Germans he is better quali- 
fied than a foreigner to tell his countrymen for what sins of omission 
they can blame themselves. On the other hand, his objective outlook 
joined to his love for his country allow him to explain to the foreigner 
the difficulties facing the ‘good German’ under the Nazis and the need 
to apportion the blame differently as between the Nazi and the German 
man in the street. That the Germans were not unwilling to reconsider 
their positions is shown by the fact that the first edition of this book 
(itself a reprint of articles published in Stimmen der Zeit) was quickly sold 
out. This, the second edition, is a completely revised version of the 
original book. 

When examining the reasons for the failure of the German people 
to protest against the various crimes of the Nazis, Pribilla gives a short 
but thorough and penetrating account of the Nazis’ path to victory. 
This victory came as the culmination of a process that had been going 
on since 1918. In the abnormal conditions of the years after Versailles 
the Germans gradually lost the ability to think clearly for themselves on 
political questions. Hitler promised them just those things that they, a 
recently defeated nation, longed for. To have looked on his strivings 
with sympathy was in the circumstances understandable in the case of 
a patriotic German; to have condemned him lock, stock and barrel 
would have exposed one to the accusation of lacking all patriotic feel- 
ing. And so it came about that though the mass of decent Germans 
would have been shocked to know where Hitler was eventually going to 
lead them, at the time they only objected to his vulgarity and the 
hooliganism of his followers; they allowed his movement to gather 
momentum, undertook no energetic measures to interfere with it and 
even, on occasion, gave it financial aid in the hope that it would help 
them against this or that political opponent of their own. The indus- 
trialists, the middle class, the officers, even the Churches in Germany 
can be accused of lack of foresight, of unity, of resolution and of watch- 
fulness, but not of criminal intent. Once they had failed to oppose Hitler 
at the very start, they had lost the initiative and were in the position of 
one who has given money to a blackmailer once and does not know 
how to save himself from him the second time. Every failure made 
Hitler stronger and the others weaker. After a certain number of vic- 
tories, of course, Hitler had seized power, and opposition from then 
onwards became physically impossible except for those who were pre- 
pared for a martyr’s death. Incidentally the author makes the interest- 
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ing point that Hitler gained prestige by making the foreign countries 
think that he had the full support of his countrymen and making the 
latter think that he had the support of the former. 

But though Pribilla does not find the Germans guilty of criminal 
intent he nevertheless finds them guilty of criminal negligence. Nazism, 
he says, was a disease that changed the Germans from a civilized into a 
barbarous nation, but they could have guarded themselves better 
against contamination. Three weaknesses above all else helped Nazism 
conquer Germany: political immaturity, lack of moral courage and 
lack of team spirit. 

Political immaturity expressed itself in the primacy of party interests 
over national ones, in the exaggerated importance attached to theories 
and abstract problems to the cost of practical matters, in tactlessness 
and intolerance towards other nations and in the inability to collabor- 
ate with a compatriot belonging to another party. Unfortunately the 
politically immature Germans also lacked to a marked degree a sense 
of communal responsibility : such was their respect for ‘authority’ that 
they considered it almost immoral to question orders simply because 
they were ‘orders’ or to interfere with any activities, even if they 
seemed criminal to them, so long as these activities were carried out on 
instructions from above, especially if they concerned another depart- 
ment. If one further remembers that the German seems to consider his 
oath of loyalty to an individual—in this case Hitler—as more binding 
than his duty to his nation, one will easily appreciate to what extent 
the passivity of the Germans helped the Nazis. 

If Germany is to be proof against a relapse—and a relapse is still 
possible—the Germans will have to be re-educated. But only the 
Germans themselves can carry out this re-education. Above all they 
must seek to develop in themselves certain qualities which alone can 
save them from ‘Hitler in ourselves’: the will to truthfulness, the will to 
justice, the will to liberty and responsibility for oneself, the will to 
tolerance, the will to peacefulness and international understanding. 

It is a big job of self re-education that faces the Germans if they 

want again to be in the van of civilized nations where they once had 

been. But the Western Allies also must not forget that they have com- 

mitted faults, that crimes have been committed against the Germans 

just as crimes have been committed by them and that the Germans are 

now less easily taken in by words than they used to be. 

D’Harcourt’s book is particularly interesting to read after reading 

Pribilla’s. Where the latter gives the historical and psychological 

reasons for the German spiritual collapse into Nazism, the former 

supplies concrete data from which the reader must conclude that 

Pribilla is right and that all danger of relapse is not over. 

D’Harcourt sets himself a limited problem: namely the examination 

of the Germans’ attitude towards France. On the basis of broadcasts, 
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of articles from German periodicals, of letters addressed to him and of 
private or of casual conversations he succeeds in giving an excellent 
survey of German public opinion on certain questions. It is an excellent 
piece of reportage such as one would expect from a man who knows 
Germany as well as d’Harcourt does. 

The conclusions he draws cannot be described as encouraging : the 
Germans, according to him, do not unanimously reject the idea of 
collaborating with the French but the majority of them do not go 
beyond saying that they ‘do not mind if they do’. Particularly depress- 
ing is the fact that many of those who are over thirty have retained 
about the French their old conventional prejudices. Even if theo- 
retically they admit the guilt of the Nazi régime, they are beginning to 
feel that by now they have suffered more than they deserve because of 
the ‘pin-pricks’ that they have been exposed to. In their view the 
Western Allies have not justified their claim to be the champions of a 
more noble form of civilized life and at heart they blame the Nazis for 
their final failure rather than for their crimes. 

The youth of Germany offers more encouraging prospects, for it 
has lost many of the old-fashioned chauvinistic prejudices. The result- 
ing spiritual vacuum only asks to be filled as pessimism, cynicism and 
contempt for politics are not enough to satisfy the cravings of youth for 
very long. .- 

The Allies can fill this vacuum and can still convert the mass of the 
people to its ideals (‘la masse allemande est flottante, indécise’), but only by 
putting into practice the ideas which they support in theory. At 
present, however, a German who has the common sense to advocate 
real collaboration with the West and who quotes the Schumann Plan 
can all too easily hear the retort: ‘Remember the French policy in the 
Saar’ or ‘Why should we supply cannon-fodder to defend France?’ 

It is particularly important to convince the Germans of the West’s 
honest intentions in view of the damage that has already been done in 
the Eastern Zone to the traditional European values. Physical suffering 
at the end of the war (transfer of populations), terror, uncertainty, 
‘spiritual greyness’ and constant, deafening Soviet style propaganda 
cause those who have had a different education to ask themselves: 
‘Sind wir noch Menschen?’ Those who stand for the European set of values 
are being physically eliminated, silenced or forced to flee. It is a struggle 
for survival, but for the survival of the unfittest by western standards. 
And this struggle is proceeding with alarming speed and alarming 
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CARDINAL MANNING 


Manning: Anglican and Catholic. Edited by John Fitzsimons. (Burns 
Oates. 155.) 


Tuts book contains a set of short essays on the chief aspects of Cardinal 
Manning’s long and fascinating career. It is intended to celebrate the 
centenary of his reception into the Church, and to provoke a reassess- 
ment of his character. 

The reader’s first reaction must be one of delight at the fair- 
mindedness and wisdom of the book as a whole, but his second is likely 
to be of dismay at the unevenness of the different articles. Some of 
them are as good as they could be. Others are superficial. Some of the 
writing is workmanlike ; some of it is appalling. We are told of Manning 
at Oxford, that ‘He rode, played cricket and rowed—but for his health 
would have got his Blue at rowing.’ There are some ridiculous mistakes 
as to the facts. We are told of Manning and Newman: ‘They do not 
appear to have met at the Vatican Council which both attended’; 
surprise is expressed that Lytton Strachey ‘endeavoured to make 
Manning appear as actually thwarting Newman’s honour (the Car- 
dinalate)’, one of the few contentions of that unreliable historian which 
were well grounded in evidence ; worst of all the suggestion is carelessly 
allowed that the struggle at the Vatican Council was between Ultra- 
montanes and Gallicans. The book suffers from weak editing. This 
appears not only in the contradictions to be found in the different 
essays but in the absence of needful comment on quotations from 
Manning’s own writings. When he described ‘the knowledge of the 
Sacred Heart’ as ‘the most perfect of dogmas’ what precisely did he 
mean us to understand? The reader, having been abandoned by his 
pilot, has to puzzle out such question as best he may. 

Yet the merits of the book are so far in excess of its faults that, 
though he may often feel lost, the reader is not likely to finish with a 
wrong idea. Having said so much by way of blame we must add a 
larger measure of praise. The brief essay by the Reverend William 
Purdy on ‘Manning and the Vatican Council’ is a masterly piece of 
concise (and amusing) writing in which that complicated subject 
is set forth in about seven thousand words without the least 
over-simplification. Possibly the omission of any reference to Cardinal 
Bilio represents an excessive sacrifice of detaii, but the main outline 
of the debate on Infallibility and its outcome could not be better drawn 
within these limits, and that is all that really matters. As good are the 
short essays by Professor Gwynn on ‘Manning and Ireland’ (what a 
politician was lost to British Government !), and that by the editor, the 
Reverend John Fitzsimons, on ‘Manning and the Workers’. As an 
author of pious works Manning is little known or studied at the present 
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time, presumably because he is thought to have given way too freely 
to the typical faults of late Victorian devotional writing. The charge is 
unquestionably just, but he could often rise above the then fashionable 
style of sentimental over-statement. Mgr. Francis Davis contributes a 
very interesting concluding essay on this neglected part of the Cardinal’s 
great ministry. 

What do we think of him today? Certainly he is not forgotten. 
Strachey was never more wide of the mark than when he called his 
memory ‘a dim thing’. Of course it should be freely acknowledged that 
if it had not been for Strachey’s hateful but brilliant essay, and for 
Purcell’s equally gifted, equally misguided but essentially honest book 
which Strachey followed closely, Manning might have been temporarily 
forgotten ; but for all that his persistent fame is not primarily due to 
his exposure to authors. His faults sometimes disguised him as a small 
man, but he was unquestionably great. 

More and more it becomes apparent that he was incapable of 
meanness, and that when he was harsh he was often mistaken but not 
petty, or vindictive, or moved by personal reasons. This would seem 
to be the underlying and elusive fact in the melancholy story of his 
broken friendship with Newman. It was not jealousy of Newman’s 
eminent position and great literary talents which made him thwart the 
other’s ambitions and rewards, but a sincere conviction, which he 
never lost, that Newman was a Gallican and that the Pope did 
not know. We may legitimately conclude that this was his final 
opinion from the record of Bodley. Because the latter was an Anglican 
who made mistakes in writing about Catholic things he has been 
too little noticed by Catholic authorities, but if taken seriously 
his memoir of Manning’s conversation, whose good faith need not be 
questioned, can give us a Satisfying answer to this perplexing problem. 
It was outrageous of Manning to have allowed himself to be led astray 
by bad advisers, but having made the error he followed it in a manner 
not unworthy of his essential nature. It is possible to suppose that he 
never felt certain enough of his suspicions to denounce Newman. His 
rule in the matter was silence which he broke and then only partially 
to Bodley. What seems beyond question is that despite his public 
utterances, which may paradoxically have corresponded with his 
private feelings, he was never reconciled to Newman’s ideas. 

The most excusable misinterpretation of Manning is that which 
sees him as something of a fanatic. Yet as his figure recedes in time we 
see that this is quite mistaken, that he was not really an extremist either 
in dogma or in Church politics, and the truth of Abbot Butler’s asser- 
tion that Ward was his tragically evil genius becomes more manifest. 
His alliance with Ward, and his blameable ignorance of the career of 
French Neo-Ultramontanism, gave him a deceptive appearance of 
fanaticism through which it is not difficult to see. His natural inclina- 
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tion was evidently towards wider sympathy than he often showed in 
his official life. ‘Towards sinners, especially those intent on injuring him, 
his conduct was closely modelled on his Master’s. He was sometimes 
dur aux grands like Napoleon, but he followed divine instructions con- 
cerning prodigal sons with great care. His work among criminals is 
well known, but less so his constant forbearance in party strife. Poor 
old Richard Sibthorp, the convert-apostate-reconvert, met Manning 
soon after the Vatican Council. He was a genuine Gallican, one of the 
last of the old school, and he was terrified ; but in the event Manning 
treated the old gentleman with sweetness and courtesy. This was 
typical of many meetings with opponents. 

Some people will always be shocked, with justice, at the 
Machiavellian tactics he pursued with Talbot to obtain the See of 
Westminster. His critics should always allow a great thing in his 
favour: that his disloyal running-down of the Chapter (of which he 
was provost); that his cunning proposal of Ullathorne following on 
contrary advice; that his ingenious riding off of Clifford, was done 
literally Ad Majorem Det Gloriam without any personal reservation. ‘The 
critics must always remember that by fighting for his own election 
(with a very distant prospect of success) he did obtain for Catholicism 
in England the best Primate it could have had in the circumstances 
of the late nineteenth century. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


YEATS’S LAST POEMS 


W. B. Yeats: The Tragic Phase. A Study of the Last Poems. By Vivienne 
Koch. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue later Yeats is a fascinating figure, so long as his own superb per- 
sonal drama is allowed to command the stage of the mind. The wilful- 
ness, the cantankerousness, the histrionic mendacities and mannerisms, 
the dandysmes and snobberies, the terrifying inhumanity, the narrowly 
focused, short-range intensity of the emotions expressed, the disregard, 
jaunty or violent, of time-honoured canons of reasonableness and 
intellectual coherence—all these are, not so much transcended, as seen 
to be appropriate, necessary, to his final performance in a chosen 
unique réle. But when he departs, and his commentators appear, and 
we descend with them, the beglamouring light of Yeats’s poetry with- 
drawn, to the masks and gyres and cones—what then? Do we, in our 
disillusion, fall back on what Arnold said apropos of Wordsworth, 
‘Poetry is the reality, philosophy the illusion’? Certainly, in reading 
many critical and scholarly studies of Yeats (or, for that matter, of 
Stefan George or of Rilke) thoughts arise which give this dictum (how- 
ever originally intended) an obvious force. But that the separation of 
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the ‘poetry’ from the ‘philosophy’ is not asimple matter becomes clear 
when we realize that it is Yeats’s sense of the actual world, the world as 
it is, which above all makes him the great poet; and the terms in which 
he communicates that sense of the world to us are found frequently to 
belong to that ‘philosophy’ or system of symbols, and make it worth 
our attention. However, Arnold’s point is still good; what matters is 
whether the ‘philosophy’ is embodied, is graspable, in something con- 
cretely present, apprehensible as poetry and only so. And truly Yeats 
passes this test more often in his mature work than some, at times, even 
greater poets. There is nothing in Yeats comparable with the dreary, 
disastrous wildernesses of Blake’s Prophetic Books. 

Miss Koch is very self-consciously a critic, hence far removed from 
the gyres-and-cones school, of whom, indeed, she speaks with asperity 
—perhaps too much asperity. For there is certainly room for that kind 
of exploration: provided that the inner check of sensitivity, and 
ordinary good sense, is operant. Miss Koch, however, stands by the 


‘new’ criticism. “The approach to each poem is made with a willingness 


to let that particular poem take hold of the imagination as if it were— 
at the moment of scrutiny—the only one in the world; and to let that 
particular poem and no other source—whether in poetry or prose— 
determine, so far as possible, what its meaning is.’ Obviously, the 
approach thus stated has much to commend it, but remembering some 
of the aberrations which Mr. Cleanth Brooks was led into by following, 
avowedly, this ‘approach’, I feel a little distrustful about that way of 
formulating an injunction of the necessity of relevance. But in fact Miss 
Koch (and rightly, in the particular instance) is to be found willing to 
disregard her counsel—which in any case is a counsel of perfection, 
and perhaps, at that, not quite the kind of ‘perfection’ which the critic 
really needs. Thus in discussing the beautiful, though extremely 
elliptical poem The Statues, she says: ‘Happily, it is one poem, increas- 
ingly few [sic] among the Last Poems, which the relative clarity of 
Yeats’s prose in A Vision and elsewhere helps to illumine.’ Then she re- 
members her canon, and adds: ‘Of course, the real critical test of the 
obscurity would be to see just how far the poem “‘worked”’ without this 
resource. What reading could be got alone without prose props?’ Then 
she defies it: ‘Still, to obstruct the use of electric light merely because 
one wants to prove that one can read by candle-light is a wasteful pas- 
time. Once the body of an artist’s thought and work is known to the 
critic, it is impossible to assume a fictive “innocence’’, no matter how 
desirable innocence may be for independent and fresh responses.’ And 
she then proceeds to give a very interesting exegesis of The Statues, based 
on a study of Yeats’s prose writings. Surely the moral is that the intelli- 
gence and good sense shown here by Miss Koch are much more valu- 
able than any artificial canon of ‘purity’, and that there are easier, 
more flexible ways of ensuring relevance in criticism than by putting 
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one’s mental equipment through some difficult (or impossible) exercise. 

But in general Miss Koch’s critical rigour gives an ‘edge’ to her 
commentaries which is especially welcome in these days when Yeats is 
stiffening into a classic, and the familiar symptoms of ‘scholarship’, 
academic inertia, the drowsy sanctioning, without investigation, of 
fundamental assumptions, are beginning to appear along with the con- 
siderable and growing body of ‘Yeats studies’. Yet, although Miss 
Koch is, as I have said, fastidious and severe (rather too severe about 
Dr. Jeffares, who, after all, was not purporting to offer literary criti- 
cism), the chief weakness of her book is precisely a weakness in criticism. 
The case against these poems, stated most forcibly by Mr. F. R. Leavis, 
is not answered, nor even properly discussed. And after re-reading and 
pondering the poems she examines—they are a representative selection 
from the later work, though not, unhappily, including that fine and 
pathetically self-revealing piece The Circus Animals’ Desertion—I begin 
to doubt whether one can hold the still generally current view that 
Yeats’s powers as a poet did not decline in the last few years of his life. 
‘Vitality’, particularly in those poems where the ‘Crazy Jane’ mood 
predominates, becomes a matter of attitude, of desperate gesture and 
pose, something asserted, with emphasis from above and characteristic 
rhythmic exaggeration; rhetorical conviction has to be imposed from 
without, by the reader’s voice and manner; and there is a correspond- 
ing thinness in the staple of the verse. The effect of poignancy towards 
which the ‘gay and warty’ self-confidence, the full-blooded swagger, so 
curiously tends—this is noted by Miss Koch, who ascribes it to the old 
man’s moving recognition of the tragic conflict inherent in his sexual 
obsessions. But is there not a more ominous malaise here? some drying- 
up of the inner sources of life? 

In fact, the great poet, the poet of Sazling to Byzantium and Among 
School Children, is too rarely here—but he 1s here at times, perhaps no- 
where more, in Miss Koch’s selection, than in the poem (A Bronze 
Head) inspired by Lawrence Campbell’s head of Maud Gonne in the 
Dublin Municipal Gallery. But in some of the other pieces is to be 
detected that pervasive forcing of the tone which in weaker examples of 
the ‘late’ manner is so patent that one is tempted to describe it as a sort 
of poetic bluff: a bluff of continuity, deteriorating at times into almost 
a parody of Yeats’s grand manner (‘Empedocles has thrown all things 
about.’) A poem will be eked out—eked out often from that least satis- 
factory part of Yeats’s poetic resources, the dubious area of ‘historical’ 
interests represented by much of A Vision. These strictures may be 
exaggerated, but a thorough critical study of the late work would have 
to meet and, if necessary, oppose them more squarely than does Miss 
Koch; and I conclude that her study, interesting and informative as it 
is, is not wholly satisfying because it leaves unanswered a very import- 
ant question. 
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The excellent production of this little volume is marred by several 
misprints, of which the most peculiar occurs on p. 68, where the youth 
in Blake’s Visions of the Daughters of Albion is made to create an enormous 
image instead of an amorous one. 

W. W. Rosson 


GERMAN REVIEWS 


‘SCANDAL of the Laity’ is the title of a typically outspoken article by 
Urs von Balthasar in the July Wort und Wahrheit, one of the most 
important in recent German reviews. He first gives expression to the 
opinions and questionings on this subject, widely held and certainly 
well-founded, but which others are reluctant to bring into the open. 
There is a general levelling down today which has its effects in 
the Church: there are many who ask whether we are not giving 
way to this spirit in trying to canonize so many ‘little’ saints; it 
seems as if the rapidly increasing (on the continent) ‘secular institutes’ 
are scarcely to be distinguished from any other welfare institutions, or 
they may be compared to the great orders of the past as the tiny family 
gardens on the outskirts of the city to the noble parks of the baroque 
age. It might be claimed that all this is a sign of real humility; but is it 
not rather evidence of exhaustion, a yielding to the taedium saecult? 
Even if it be granted that the idea of the secular institute is excellent 
and expressive of a certain need in the Church, has it not come to 
fruition a little late? Has not the world gone beyond it, to demand 
from the Church the formation of a new type of Christian for whom the 
secular institute is an out-of-date and perhaps artificial structure? 
What does the vow of poverty mean to men who have been robbed of 
all permanent possessions by the capitalist or communist state? To 
abandon vast estates was a striking gesture in the past, but under 
present conditions does not ‘leaving everything’ look like a leap from 
insecurity to the greatest possible earthly security? Obedience is all too 
easy today ; we are submissive to the Church as we are to the state, only 
making an exception when we feel it necessary at all costs to defend the 
claims of the former. against the latter, and the religious may be merely 
observing the rules of his order as we all accept the regulations of 
modern bureaucracy. Virginity appears less wonderful in a world 
where marriage so often demands heroic devotion and sacrifice and 
where so many find celibacy the easier way of life. The evangelical 
counsels retain their force, but in the present situation is not the follow- 
ing of the counsels an easier way than the struggle for existence of the 
Christian layman fully aware of his responsibilities? 

The answerx to these criticisms can only be satisfying if it is as full 
and actual as Catholicism itself; it is not enough, for instance, to find 
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special reasons for the secular institutes in the conditions of the present 
time. Poverty, chastity and obedience must be supernatural, without 
reserve and wholly derived from life in Christ: ‘in this sense with her 
fiat, the unlimited acceptance of anything the Father might command, 
Mary was the first Christian’. Exclusiveness is not opposed to totality, 
but removes all the hindrances to wholehearted following of Christ. 
The much talked of adaptation of the religious life today will be valu- 
able in so far as it means ‘purification from historical accretions, so that 
the original ideal may shine forth in its integrity and anew precisely for 
the present age’. The security produced by the vows is not of this world, 
but it should be a sign to the laity of the possibility of a faithful and 
even heroic Christian life even in face of the temptations of our time. 
In the same issue of Wort und Wahrheit Ludwig Neundérfer con- 
tinues his series of articles on social and economic conditions in Western 
Germany. He begins by pointing out that industry is far from being so 
centralized as might appear from a survey of the Ruhr or the larger 
cities of the Rhineland, and that only a small percentage of those living 
in the country actually work on the land. The position of those who 
have a house in the country, but work in the factory—whether this be 
small and near to their home or larger and in the town—may be quite 
favourable. The houses, even of the workers, have belonged to the 
family for generations and are adaptable to increases far more easily 
than those in the city. Often a small piece of land is at their disposal, 
providing free vegetables and milk; the owners are inclined to make 
light of the advantages, but they would not put in so much extra work 
if it did not pay. In both town and country nominal income may be 
small, but the worker is often able to make it go an amazingly long 
way : there is now, for instance, one motor-cycle to less than 40 persons 
and the number of motor-cyclists has increased by 20 per cent since 
1938; building societies hold the savings of many who have less than 
300 DM. (about £20) a month, probably mainly bachelors hoping 
thus to make provision for a future family ; at least every second work- 
ing-class household has a wireless set and there must be ample patron- 
age for the cinemas and shops that are springing up in ever-increasing 
numbers everywhere. Every second household has a pensioner (eight 
million pensioners, just over 15 million households), but even this in the 
country may mean a definite and regular if modest contribution to the 
general expenses; in the towns, especially for those living alone, the 
position may be much more difficult. A more serious social problem is 
created by the attitude of those who live on unearned income, from old- 
age pensioners to homeless wanderers: all tend to regard the state as an 
institution existing wholly for their benefit, to be exploited in any way 
possible and obliged to provide for their demands as so many rights. 
In a conversation in Frankfurt two years ago Walter Dirks com- 
plained of the way in which Germans ‘ended to shelve problems as soon 
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as they had ceased to be acute: once the Kaiser had gone into exile 
they considered themselves free of any obligation to consider the 
desirability of monarchy at all; they deplored Hitler’s treatment of the 
Jews, but now that so many had been exiled or exterminated they 
thought that the Jewish problem was no longer important. In the July 
Frankfurter Hefte Dirks calls attention to another unsolved problem, a 


-complex problem with very important practical consequences: ‘The 


short struggle of 20 July, 1944, was not fought through to the end, 
neither on that day nor on 8 May, 1945. It is still going on and is 
beginning to spread over a wider area.’ 

The recognition of the legality of the National Socialist régime 
appears to be necessary: it was the only government in Germany from 
1933-1945 and therefore the only safeguard of continuity in the state ; 
if large numbers of its measures are not to be considered valid, there 
will be chaos in the legal system and many innocent persons will suffer 
—the claim, for instance, of civil servants to a pension is dependent on 
the acceptance of the legality of the régime. On the other hand, such 
recognition gives to the National Socialists of today an excuse for 
denouncing some of the bravest and finest Germans as traitors, even of 
defending some of the worst criminals as being merely dutiful citizens. 
The war of 1939-1945 must be regarded a crime, but can it be so re- 
garded if the government which waged it was legal? For the sake of 
reconciliation—not of compromise—the problem must be solved, to 
reconcile men of honour on both sides, those who honestly felt it their 
duty to remain loyal—distinguishing between the heresy of National 
Socialism and the actuality of the régime—and those who—often in a 
tragic conflict of duties—saw in resistance the higher obligation. 

Whether legal or not, Dirks claims, the régime was illegitimate. 
Hence arises at least the right to resist and the due recognition of the 
honour of those who tried to exercise that right. The attitude also of 
those who considered the seizure of power by the National Socialists as 
illegal because of Hindenburg’s and Papen’s coup d’ état of 20 July, 1932, 
or the terrorism that accompanied it, and who subsequently refused 
even formal recognition of Hitler’s Reich, must be considered honour- 
able. It was an attitude which was not widely adopted, either at home 
or abroad: both the régime and its war were accepted, even by hostile 
powers, as legal—at least Germany was accepted as a war-waging 
power in the sense understood in international law. This attitude, too, 
must be respected ; but it must also be considered compatible with re- 
sistance to the régime: ‘the legality of the régime must be recognized 
as a given fact, the “‘high treason”’ of 20 July as an illegal but legitimate 
attempt to substitute for that fact a legitimate and just order’. More 
subtle is the problem of ‘traitors to their country’: in addition to the 
unscrupulous adventurers, ready to betray their dearest friends for 
gain, there were some who seemed disloyal and are now more and more 
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openly attacked because they regarded the war as supra-national and 
associated themselves with Germany’s ‘enemies’ for the highest motives. 
Their behaviour, too, must be regarded as honourable. Finally Dirks 
pleads for legal protection for the honest men of all shades of opinion, 
‘for the upright obedient and the upright disobedient’. 

One aspect of the same problem is handled by Hermann Teske, who 
writes in the Rheinischer Merkur of 20 July on the soldier’s loyalty and 
wider responsibilities. He also speaks of the recurring interest in the 
attempt of seven years ago and states that those who made it are 
becoming increasingly unpopular in many circles. He reminds his 
readers that von Seeckt by securing the loyalty of the army for the 
Weimar republic, having removed monarchist influences and trained 
its officers to accept the government in power, made all the more diffi- 
cult resistance to Hitler. Even now any glorification of the conspirators 
of seven years ago might shake the loyalty of the German soldier to a 
government of a very different character. He finds the solution in the 
words of Theodor Fontane, writing in 1878 about General Yorck, 
‘There is a loyalty which first becomes real when it commands dis- 
obedience’, and in Beck’s reminder of 1938, ‘A soldier who considers 
only his strictly military obligations, without thinking of his responsi- 
bility to the whole people, in times like these is lacking in greatness.’ 

Among many valuable articles in recent German reviews the follow- 
ing deserve more than the mention for which alone space allows: Adolf 
Grabowsky on ‘The German Situation’, a careful and discerning sur- 
vey, in the June Schweizer Rundschau; Eugon Kogon on ‘The Return of 
National Socialism’ in the June Frankfurter Hefte; Waldemar Gurian 
on the still mysterious figure of Stalin, in the August Hochland; John 
Bourke’s survey (in English) of ‘Contemporary German Philosophy’ in 


Blackwell’s German Life and Letters for July. 
EDWARD QUINN 


FRENCH REVIEWS 


Two events which received important treatment in the May editions 
of French Catholic periodicals were the Rome session of the Journées 
Universitaires and the Plenary Session of the French Episcopate. The 
Journées Universitaires were begun some thirty years ago by the late 
Fr Paris in order to bring together Catholics who teach in the public 
education system in France and especially in the University. The 
account in Etudes gave a number of extracts from the Papal allocution 
to the pilgrims. The writer, M. Baas, pointed out that His Holiness did 
not speak extemporaneously but read his address, which obviously 
represented an important statement of his attitude towards the position 
of Catholic professors and lecturers in French Universities. It was clear 
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that the Pope had taken pains to be specially informed on many 
detailed aspects of the problems of French education at the present 
time. 

The fourth Plenary Session of the French Episcopate considered at 
length the problems of the independent Catholic schools. In a long 
statement to the Press and public the Bishops echoed the Pope’s tribute 
to the State scholastic system in France but pointed out that justice, 
wisdom—and even brutal necessity—demanded that the Government 
should make a quick and generous change from the present victimiza- 
tion of the Catholic schools and their staffs. This remains one of the 
most urgent problems in France today; it formed a major issue in the 
election campaign and it was one of the stumbling-blocks to the forma- 
tion of a French Government after the elections. For once it would 
seem that the Catholics in Parliament, especially in the M.R.P., are 
prepared to make a stand for a principle—and that is something new 
in the Fourth Republic. 

It was a little astonishing, in view of the decided position taken up 
by the French Bishops, that La France Catholique should have to take to 
task another Catholic periodical, Terre Humaine, for its anti-Catholic 
attitude on the question. Some curious views have been expressed by 
certain Catholics about the schools; it is not so long since the late 
Emmanuel Mounier’s review conducted a “Gallup poll’? which tended 
to undermine the whole position of the Catholic schools and, incidentally, 
of the Bishops. 

The beatification of Pope Pius X was greeted by a fine article in the 
June issue of Etudes. M. René Quince recapitulated the life of the great 
Pontiff and considered the courage and far-sightedness of his action 
in the crisis of the Separation in the early years of the century and of his 
Pontificate. La Vie Spirttuelle marked the occasion by republishing in 
its June issue extracts from his exhortation to the clergy on the occasion 
of his sacerdotal jubilee in 1908. For some reason the event passed 
quite uncommented in La Vie Intellectuelle. 

La Vie Spirituelle devoted a considerable part of its July issue to 
studies of the Old Testament, pointing out the importance of familiarity 
with the text and thought of the texts of the Old Law; this issue also 
contained a plan of Bible reading and a short bibliography of books 
dealing with the Old Testament. Among the more specialized spiritual 
reading published during this period it may be worth while referring 
to Irénikon, the publication of the Benedictine Priory of Amay, in 
Belgium. As the name indicates, this review concerns itself primarily 
with developments in the various non-Catholic or Orthodox Christian 
Churches. This well-established review possibly requires no introduc- 
tion to specialists, but it may be unfamiliar to some readers interested 
in these topics; it is an extraordinary triumph of erudition and, in its 
review section especially, of succinct comment. 
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Political events occupied surprisingly little place in the monthly 
reviews during the last quarter, considering that the General Election 
was regarded with such preoccupation by the Episcopate. La France 
Catholique ran a long series on the various problems of interest to Catholic 
voters, but these were of essentially ephemeral interest. La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle had a remarkable leader in its July issue, calling for unity of pur- 
pose among Catholics in political matters. ‘““The 17th of June was not 
merely one Parliament succeeding another. It marks rather the final 
point of a whole movement born of the Resistance and the Liberation, 
the sad failure of which it is pointless to emphasize.” This presumably 
referred to the disastrous attempt of “‘progressive’’ Catholics and others 
to work with the Communists and Socialists after 1944. But the leading 
article seemed to call on those Catholics who had never been deluded 
by this chimera to abandon their “outmoded chauvinism’’. In the 
June issue I had noticed with some interest that the leading article had 
dealt with “McGhee and the hostages”. McGhee was an American 
negro who was condemned to death many months ago on what 
appeared to the French Left-wing Press—and a good many American 
commentators—as highly doubtful evidence. Despite the campaigns 
organized in his favour in France, McGhee was executed on 8 May. 
Francois Mauriac had commented in Le Figaro that he was not going 
to sign any more such appeals emanating from organizations which 
were selective in their support of victims of injustice. Thierry Maulnier, 
also in Le Figaro, thought that the execution was unjust, but said that, 
even if the West was not free from evil, at least we could fight against 
it. La Vie Intellectuelle criticized this attitude as insufficient and called 
on Catholics to denounce injustice everywhere, even at the risk of 
having their support filched by Communists, for example. This attitude 
would have appeared rather more decent to me if the illustrations of 
injustices adduced by La Vie Intellectuelle had not been drawn exclu- 
sively from America and Spain—and only the case of McGhee was 
specifically quoted. But as there are many thousands of ‘hostages’ in 
France and as during the same period certain Nazis had been finally 
executed after several last-minute postponements of executions, I con- 
cluded that La Vie Intellectuelle did not feel sufficiently bold to quote 
cases which might make it seem ‘reactionary’ to some of its readers. 
Incredibly enough, the name of Marshal Petain was not mentioned 
throughout this article on ‘innocent hostages’: and I regret that the 
whole piece left me slightly nauseated. 

The July-August issue of Etudes contained a reprint of Francois 
Mauriac’s address to the Semaine des Intellectuels Catholiques, in which the 
Master was at his brilliantly melancholy best. The title was ‘Have 
Catholics Any Temporal Hope?’ One passage seems to me to illustrate 
a valid thesis on the literature of the last twenty years—the lack of 
really interesting fiction by the younger school of writers: 
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There was a time, perhaps in the days of Huysmans, when 
Catholic liturgy brought writers and artists to the Church; and I 
can bear witness of what the prestige of men like Péguy, Claudel 
and later Maritain did to keep us faithful during the dark days of 
Combisme and our youth. But today young people scarcely read 
Huysmans. Péguy and Bernanos are dead, Maritain is far away, 
and the patriarch Claudel is reaping his last harvests. No witness 
of the great school is rising to testify that he believes that the Son 
of Man is the Son of God. 


The latest issue of La Pensée Catholique, No. 18, continues to maintain 
its high standards of forthright expression of Catholic thinking on 
moral, political, psychological and literary developments. It is surpris- 


ing that this review is not more widely known and appreciated in — 


England, for, apart from the virile, unambiguous French prose which 
it cultivates, its mode of thought seems to me to be congenial to the 
English Catholic tradition than almost any other periodical in France. 

The literary articles of the quarter have been pleasingly diverse. 


La Vie Intellectuelle has given studies of van der Meersch (May), Gide 


(June) and Simone Weil (July). M. Guyon’s study of Gide was a 
brilliantly written piece which utterly missed the point of the whole 
life and work of Gide; the full measure of its lack of comprehension 
can best be seen if it is contrasted with the recent book L’Envers du 
Journal de Gide, by Francois Derais. The author was the ‘Victor’ of 
Gide’s Journal for 1942-44, and Gide depicted him as a horrible child 
who persecuted the infirm patriarch in a multitude of spiteful ways. 
Francois Derais submitted the manuscript of his book to Gide before 
publication and received no replies to the charges he made; the con- 
tempt expressed by Derais for Gide ought to be the abiding verdict of 
history, though it is scarcely that of men like M. Guyon. The July issue 
contained an interesting study by M. Georges Hourdin of the forth- 
coming Journal d’Usine of the late Simone Weil. 

The June Etudes contained a vivid little description of Bernanos 
living and working during the war in Brazil. The July issue had an 
interesting analysis by M. Robert Bosc of post-war conditions and the 
mentality of writers in Russia, as seen through recent Soviet novels. 
The same issue also contained a generous and tender little tribute to 
the philosopher Alain. Less preoccupied with contemporary figures, 
La Pensée Catholique dedicated its literary section to a study of Huysmans 
and Ernest Hello, which made an interesting defence of the difficult 
genius of Huysmans against some modern disparagements of the 
sincerity of his faith and the worth of his achievement. 

FRANK MACMILLAN 
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Satan 30/- net 
Edited by Father Bruno de Jesus-—Marie, O.C.D. 


The world today has largely abandoned belief in the 
Devil—all that remains of it in the modern mind is 
generally one of two distortions of the truth: he is seen 
either as a hobgoblin of pantomime, hardly to be taken 
| seriously, or else as a symbolized force without mind, 
without personality. A subtle changeover has occurred, 
. whereby the Problem of Evil has become simply “The 
Problem of Suffering’’—a problem which is, by an even 
subtler twist of thinking, turned into an argument against 

the existence of God. 


This book aims at restoring the true idea of Satan, 
and more fundamentally, the idea of Evil, and seeing 
both in right relation to God. Much of it is straight _ 
theology ; but the Devil is also studied in Art, Literature, | 
and Primitive Religions, and considerable space is 
devoted to a psychological study of possession, pseudo- 
possession, and the states of mind related to them. 
Indeed, this is probably the fullest study of the subject 
that has ever appeared. 


This English edition of Satan contains four articles 
which did not appear in the French: two theological 
studies, by Walter Farrell, O.P., and Bernard Leeming, 
S.J., one on “The Church and Witchcraft’ by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J., and one on ‘The Figure of Satan in Milton 
and Blake’ by T. A. Birrell. It is illustrated fully. 
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SEPTEMBER 1951 


STUDIES 


An Irish Quarterly Review 


Crisis in Balance of Trade MicHaAEL J. MAcCorMaAc 
Catholic Influence in World Affairs DouGLas WoopRuFF 


How Latin became the language of early Christendom 
CHRISTINE MOHRMANN 


The World of St Teresa’s Letters E. ALLISON PEERS 
Irish Dress and Irish Pictures G. A. Hayves-McCoy 
The Platonic Doctrine of Ideas JoHn Murray 
Thomas Prior: Founder of the R.D.S. DESMOND CLARKE 
Ever MacMahon SEAMus O MorpDHA 


Werner Bergengruen: Poet of a Threatened Generation 
PAMELA REILLY 


Irish Bardic Poems No. 99 LAMBERT MACKENNA 


The Book Review section of Studies has always been a 
much valued and characteristic feature. 


Specimen copies available, post free, for intending subscribers 


Single Copies .... 4/- 
Annual Subscription . 17/- 
(including postage) 


The Educational Company of Ireland Limited 
.89 Talbot Street, Dublin 
Editorial Offices: 35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin 


Available at principal booksellers 
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To be published in October 


HANDS AT MASS 


Walter Nurnberg 


Introduction by 
REV. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


52 pages 17 full page plates 12s. 6d. net 


A sequence of beautiful photographs showing the 
hands of a priest at various stages during the 
celebration of Mass. 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


THE AQUINAS PAPERS 


New Titles: 


No. 17. ScCJENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC 
E. F. Caldin, D.D., Ph.D. 2/6 


No. 18. THE MEANING OF EXISTENTIALISM 
D. J. B. Hawkins, D.D., Ph.D. 1/6 


And a Reprint: 


No. 9. EXISTENTIALISM AND MoDERN MAN 
J. Copleston, S.J., M.A. 1/6 


A full list of Aquinas Papers at present available 
will be sent on request 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
34 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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NEW BOOKS 


The New Soviet Empire 
by David J. Dallin 


Dr. Dallin’s previous books have firmly established his reputation as 
an historian and authority upon Soviet affairs. This new work 
examines the nature and structure of the vast Empire which Russia 
has built up since 1939. Based on a considerable study of Soviet 
documents, material from ex-enemy archives, and close contact 
with those who have negotiated with the Soviet, most of this infor- 
mation is here published for the first time. 18s, net 


The Katyn Wood 


Murders 
by Joseph Mackiewicz 


Foreword by ARTHUR BLISS LANE, former U.S. Ambassador to Poland 


The massacre of over 4,000 Polish officers in Katyn Wood was one 
of the most terrible crimes of the Second World War. The author, 
with the knowledge of the Polish underground, visited Katyn in 
1943 and here gives the first complete and detailed account of the 
evidence. ‘Brilliantly assembled has marshalled the evidence and 
presented the case for the prosecution against the Kremlin.”— 
Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 155. nel 


* Now Ready x 
THE SIXTH EDITION OF 


Through 


God’s Underground 
by “Father George” 


This true account of the extraordinary adventures of a disguised 
priest working amongst the Soviet people is now regarded as one 
of the most remarkable books ever written about life in modern 
Russia. “‘A more thrilling and optimistic book about a grim subject 
could not be imagined. It is astonishing.’’—Catholic Herald. 

10s. 6d. net 
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Brother Petroe s Return 


Ss. 
‘delightful’ H. E. BATES, Observer 


Che Land 


JOSEPH CZAPSKI 


The amazing story of the Polish Army in 
Russia during the war. With an introduction 
by Edward Crankshaw. Illustrated. 16s. 


WINDUS 


SIMON WEIL 


may he described as a symbolic figure in our Age of Longing. 
André Gide called her “The most truly spiritual writer of this 
century . 


WAITING ON GOD 


tells of her fearless and uncompromising search for spiritual | 
values in a disordered world. This volume will be followed by | 


THE NEED FOR ROOTS 
to be published in the late Autumn. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL LTD. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Matter, Man and Miracle 


by Henry P. Newsholme 
M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., B.Sc., D.P.H. 
This book analyzes the relationship between matter and spirit in an 
original and most arresting way. Seeking a unifying principle, the 
author restates the physicist’s concept of inertia in a wider context, 
links it to the concept of rhythm and traces its operation as a funda- 
mental mechanism in biological evolution. Full of interesting specu- 
lations and convincing arguments, it is certain to provoke much 
discussion amongst theologians, philosophers and biologists. 8s. 6d. 


Manning 


Anglican and Catholic 
Edited by John Fitzsimons 


Written to mark the Centenary of Manning’s reception into the 
Church, each of these essays deals with a specific aspect of his life 
and work. Contributors include: Professor Alphonse Chapeau, 
Sir Shane Leslie, Denis Ward, Gordon Albion, William Purdy, 
Denis Gwynn, Christopher Howard, and Mgr. H. F. Davis. — 155. 


The Catholic Doctor 


Alphonsus Bonnar, O.F.M., D.D. 


This Fifth Edition of a book which is now widely recognized as a 
standard work on medical ethics, has been thoroughly revised, and 
new sections added to take account of modern advances in surgical 
technique. 

. comprehensive and medically well-informed . . . a great 
service to doctors.’’—The Lancet. 

“Strongly and unreservedly recommended.”’—Clergy Review. 125. 6d. 


Reprinted A History of Philosophy 
By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 


Vor. I. GREECE AND ROME (18s.) 
Vor. II. AUGUSTINE TO SCOTUS (255.) 


BURNS @) OATES 


28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOOKS * 


Large department for Catholic Books 


New, secondhand & rare 
Books on every subject 


Stock of over 3 million volumes 


We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 . 
Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 


— 


SUMMER 1951 
“The Downside Review,’’ Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


A Quarterly of Catholic Thought and of Monastic History 


THE ASSUMPTION AND ETERNITY 
DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


ON A MISREADING OF ST BONAVENTURE’S 
DOCTRINE OF CREATION DR G.H.TAVARD,A.A. 


WHAT IS A MORTAL SIN ? 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF EXISTENCE 
THE REVD E. A. SILLEM 


BENET OF CANFIELD AND HIS RULE OF 
PERFECTION LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


A NEW STUDY OF JOHN CASSIAN. 
DOM AELRED SILLEM 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


COMMENTARY ON FOREIGN REVIEWS 


4s. 2d. 
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THE 
TABLET 


Founded in 1840 and now, 
more than ever, indis-— 
pensable weekly reading 
for the well - informed 
Catholic who takes an 
educated interest in the 
fortunes of the Church 
throughout the world. 


Obtainable onorder from any 
newsagent, price 6d. weekly, 
or direct from the Publishers, 
32/6 per annum, post free. 


128 SLOANE STREET 
LONDON S.W.1 


— 


THE 
DUBLIN 


REVIEW 


is published quarterly 


Subscription Rates: 
21/- or $4 per annum 
(4 issues) post free 


Publishing Office: 


28 ASHLEY PLACE 
LONDON S.W.1 


WHEN MAKING 
YOUR WILL— 


Please remember the urgent need 
of 


The Crusade of Rescue 
AND 

HOMES FOR DESTITUTE 

CATHOLIC CHILDREN 


27 Tavistock Place 
London, W.C.I 


President : 
His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster 


Administrator : 
Very Rev. Canon Bernard George 


The Crusade of Rescue 


exists to save Homeless Catholic Children 
from misery and loss of Faith. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE is pledged 
as follows: 


No Catholic child who is really destitute, 

or whose Faith is in danger and who 

cannot be otherwise provided for, is ever 
refused. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE depends entirely 
upon Charity. 


27 TAVISTOCK PLACE 
LONDON, W.C.I 
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LIFE-BOAT = 


: 


FACTS. 


LIFE-BOAT 
MEN 


All Life-boat men 

are volunteers except 

the motor mechanics. 

All are rewarded every time they answer a call. Total 
yearly payments to the men are nearly £100,000. The 
Life-boat Service is supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions. Send your contribution however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1I. 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 
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